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Activity Means Much to Maintenance of Healthy, Stable Economy 


European Textile Industry’s Plans 


Are Basic in Recovery Effort 


RENE Lutz 
ASSISTANT CHIEF, 


TEXTILE AND LEATHER BRANCH, OIT, 
U. S. DEPT. OF COMMERCE 


—————— of a sound 
textile industry is a basic factor in the 
economic recovery of Europe. Before the 
war about 3,600,000 workers were em- 
ployed in this industry. A sustained high 
level of production in textile manufac- 
turing contributes heavily to the main- 
tenance of a healthy and stable economy. 
The output of the textile industry fills 
a basic human need. The European 
standard of living is in important meas- 
ure affected by the availability of an 
abundant supply of textiles for industrial, 
clothing, and household needs. 

The textile industry occupies an im- 
portant place in European international 
trade. Europe before the war exported 
large amounts of textiles to all parts 
of the world; the economic reestablish- 
ment of Europe is in part dependent upon 
this trade. In addition, the European 
textile industry is almost entirely de- 
pendent on outside sources for supplies of 
raw wool and raw cotton and is a Vital 
market for countries that export these 
fibers. In 1948 the ERP countries ac- 
counted for about 22 percent of world 
raw-cotton consumption and 25 percent 
of all raw wool consumed. The volume 
of the imports of these important raw 
materials has been spotlighted in the 
consideration of plans to make Europe 
self-supporting. Policies adopted in 
Europe in planning textile production 
and consumption levels will have im- 
portant effects not only in Europe but 
also in the textile-raw-material export- 
ing countries, such as the United States, 
Australia, and others. 


Vital Position Recognized 


The vital position of the textile indus- 
try in the recovery of Europe was recog- 
nized from the start of the European 
Recovery Program. A textile committee 
was organized within the structure of the 
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Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation (OEEC) to deal with prob- 
lems of this industry. This committee 
is one of 20 ‘‘technical committees” estab- 
lished to work out the basic objective of 
the OEEC. These objectives include: 


1. The study of measures and the creation 
of necessary bodies for the achievement of 
European economic cooperation particularly 
as regards trade, international payments, and 
movement of labor. 

2. The drawing up of joint general pro- 
grams and the study of measures to insure 
the best use of production facilities and 
manpower by the participating countries. 

3. Making recommendations to the United 
States Government on the distribution of 
aid by the members and the setting up of 
machinery for the observation and review 
of the use of external aid by the countries 
concerned 


The OEEC Textile Committee has pro- 
vided information on the plans of the 
participating countries for the European 
textile industry. Table 1 (on p. 4) indi- 
cates actual production and exports in 
1938 and 1947 and the planned 1952-53 
program of the participating countries. 
The planned 1952—53 “program,” it must 


be emphasized, is the result of the simple 
combining of the programs of the par- 
ticipating countries. 


**Higher in Every Category” 


Textile production programmed in 
Europe for 1952-53 is higher in every 
category than actual production in 1938. 
There is, however, a considerable range 
in the various increases planned in the 
different segments of the industry. Pro- 
duction of linen cloth is expected to be 
about the same as in 1938. Production 
of rayon, however, will be expanded to 
an important extent. Rayon-staple pro- 
duction programmed in 1952-53 is four 
times higher than that of 1938. Rayon- 
filament-yarn production is envisaged at 
a level nearly 2'% times that of 1938. 
1938,, and cotton-yarn production is 
expected to be 18 percent over that of 
1938, and cotton-yarn production is 
scheduled for a level about 8 percent 
above prewar. Wool-yarn production 
for 1952-53 is expected to be 19 percent 





In Austria’s Schwadorf cotton mill. 





Final step in cotton-spinning process. 


over 1938, and wool-cloth production 
about 23 percent over the prewar year. 

Plans for increased textile production 
are accompanied by an ambitious pro- 
gram of machinery replacement, mod- 
ernization, and expansion. Changes in 
cotton and wool equipment expected by 
1952 are summarized in table 2. 


Part of Machinery Coming 
From U. S. 


The major part of the new textile ma- 
chinery to be installed in Europe in ful- 
fillment of the modernization and 
expansion plans will be of European 
origin. The United Kingdom is the larg- 
est textile-machinery producer in that 
area, manufacturing about three times 
the amount turned out in either France 
or Italy, the next most important pro- 
ducers. The United States will supply 
about one-third of all textile machinery 
to be imported by the participating 
countries in 1949-50, or about 12 per- 
cent of all new installations. Every 
effort is being made by the participating 


TABLE 1—Teztile Production and Erports of ERP Countries, 1938, 1947, 





countries, however, to fill their needs 
without dollar expenditures. The pur- 
chase of textile machinery from the 
United States in a period when every 
effort is being made to conserve dollars 
is due to several factors. The European 
output of some types of textile machinery 
is inadequate despite the large produc- 
tion of nearly all types used in the textile 
industry. This appears to be particularly 
true of automatic looms, hosiery and 
knitting machines, dyeing and finishing 
machinery, and winding machinery. 
Other reasons given by the participating 
countries for purchasing textile machin- 
ery in the United States include lack of 
means of payment for European pur- 
chases, desire to obtain machinery with 
certain technical features, the need to 
replace or maintain already-installed 
equipment of United States origin, and 
the existence of prior commitments with 
United States textile-machinery sup- 
pliers. 


Program’s Provisions 
Serutinized 


The necessity of buying a considerable 
portion of the needs of these types of 
machinery from the United States has 
caused some concern to the OEEC Ma- 
chinery Committee. This committee has 
pointed out that such purchases will 
result in the necessity of recurring im- 
ports from the United States of replace- 
ment parts, accessories, and comple- 
mentary equipment. 

Programmed exports of textiles in 
1952-53 are, on the whole, considerably 
larger than in 1938. The program calls 
for an increase of 16 percent in cotton- 
cloth exports. Wool-cloth exports are 
programmed at a level 55 percent higher 
than in 1938. The largest increases, 
however, are planned for rayon. Rayon- 
staple exports in 1952-53 are expected to 
be five times those of 1938. Rayon fila- 
ment and rayon piece goods show in- 
creases over 1938 of 73 percent and 103 
percent, respectively. 

The OEEC Textile Committee, in ap- 
praising the long-term textile program 


and 1952-53 


Program ’* 


[Millions of pounds 


Item 


Cotton yarn 

Cotton cloth 

Wool tops 

Wool yarn - 
Woolen and worsted cloth. -- 
Linen cloth ‘ 
Rayon staple - -- : 

Rayon filament yarn__- 
Rayon piece goods 


! Includes all major textile producers in ECA program. 


Turkey, French Zone of Germany, and Trieste. 


Source: Textile Committee, OEEC. 


Production Exports 

1938 1947 1952 1938 1947 1952-5. 
program program 
2, 906 2, 090 3, 137 67 93 2 
, 920 1, 340 2, 277 631 2” 732 
675 575 723 110 79 150 
, 120 1,124 1, 360 RH Ho . RH 
705 648 869 97 86 150 
192 148 196 } 24 31 
243 295 891 7 73 298 
366 406 873 112 75 194 
366 269 586 79 75 161 


Does not include data for Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Sweden 


TABLE 2. 


oan OSC pro- 
194i 047 4 posed 
1947-59 
Cotton spindles 2 53, 200, 000 14, 900, 000 
Worsted spindles 6, 900, 000 1, 200, 000 on 
Woolen spindles 5, 200, 000 1, 300, 000 100; 009 
Wool looms ‘ 
Automatic 14, 000 100 1 600 
Nonautomatic 174, 000 153, 700 2, 800 
Looms for other fibers 7 
(except Jute): ! 
Automatic 182, 900 | 9,700 | 35 7 
Nonautomatic 1,048,100 | 5313,000| 3'ame 


included 


nonautomatic looms by automatic looms 


proximately 








Textile-Machinery Program of 
ERP Countries ' 


el 


Repl ice- Expan. 


Potal ir . 
otal in ment pro-| Sion 


Item stalled 


Data for all important textile-producing countries 





? Includes spindles for spinning rayon staple. 
3 Additional expansion to result from re placement of | 
See footnotes 


and 5, 

4 22,200 of these to be automatic looms 

5 187,000 of these to be automatic looms, 
Source: Textile Committee, OEEC. | 


of the participating countries, has ex. | 
pressed considerable doubt as to whether 
or not the exports planned can be at- 


tained in all categories. The expecta- 


tions held for rayon exports are believed 


particularly high. 


suggested that an export program of 
88,160,000 pounds of rayon staple in 


The committee has | 


1952, or an increase of 54 percent over 
1938. would be more realistic. The | 
rayon-filament export program was be- 
lieved overoptimistic to the extent of ap- 
100,000,000 pounds. The | 
cotton-fabric export program was also | 
believed beyond reasonable expectation 
of success, to about the same extent. 
The export of synthetic fabric in the 
amount of 138,852,000 pounds, or 75 per- 
cent over 1938, was considered a more , 


reasonable estimate. A 32 percent in- 


crease in wool-cloth exports by 1952 was 
considered more likely than the pro- 
grammed 55 percent increase. 


Designer of German textiles, Bavaria. 
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Flow of European Textiles 
to U.S. 


Efforts to increase production and ex- 
ports in the European textile industry 
during the past year have not resulted 
in any significantly increased flow of 
textiles to the United States. United 
States importation of textiles from 
Europe in 1949 was generally at a lower 
rate than before the war. 

United States cotton-cloth imports 
from the ERP countries in 1938 
amounted to 22,336,000 square yards. In 
1948, only 17,358,000 square yards were 
imported, or 78 percent of the amount 
imported before the war. In the first 
8 months of 1949, 9,575,000 square yards 
were imported—an annual rate only 64 
percent that of 1938. In the first 8 
months of 1949, however, the United 
Kingdom and Switzerland had reached 
their 1938 level of exports to the United 
States, and Germany had exceeded pre- 
war shipments. On the other hand, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, France, and 
Italy exported to the United States con- 
siderably smaller quantities of cotton 
textiles in the first 8 months of 1949 than 
in 1938 

The ERP countries, before the war, 
were the chief source of United States 
wool-cloth imports. In 1948, United 
States imports of wool textiles from the 
ERP countries amounted to 8,913,000 
square yards, or 149 percent of the 1938 
imports. In the first 8 months of 1949 
imports were about 129 percent of the 
1938 rate. The United Kingdom, by far 
the most important supplier of wool 
textiles to the United States market, has 
held a much larger market in the United 
States in 1948 and 1949 than before the 
war. 

In 1938 the United Kingdom supplied 
4,759,000 square yards of wool cloth 
valued at $4,070,000. In 1948 United 
States imports from Britain amounted to 
7,204,000 yards valued at $14,833,000. In 
the first 8 months of 1949 wool-cloth im- 
ports from the United Kingdom were 
4,026,000 yards, valued at $9,770,000. In 
terms of dollars earned, the export of 
wool textiles in the first 8 months of 
1949 was more than 31% times as pro- 
ductive as in 1938. Devaluation of the 
pound, intended to stimulate exports, 
may result in an even larger flow of wool 
textiles to the United States. 

The ERP countries in the first 8 
months of 1949 supplied 93 percent of the 
total rayon cloth imported into the 
United States, compared with 85 percent 
in 1948 and 50 percent in 1938. In 1948 
imports of rayon cloth from the ERP 
countries were 366,000 pounds, compared 
with 284,500 pounds in 1938. The prin- 
cipal source was Italy, which supplied 
185,000 pounds. Switzerland shipped 
67,000 pounds, the United Kingdom 
36,000 pounds, Germany 36,000 pounds, 
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Workman watches lace come from the 
loom, Le Puy, France. 


France 31,000 pounds, and the Nether- 
lands about 11,000 pounds. In the first 8 
months of 1949, however, there was a 
very sharp decrease in total imports of 
rayon cloth, and only 122,300 pounds 
were imported from the participating 
countries. The decrease involved all the 
ERP countries except Germany and 
Switzerland. Italy, the largest European 
supplier of rayon textiles in 1938 and 
1948, was the source of only $,000 pounds 
in the first 8 months of 1949. 

In 1948 the ERP countries shipped 
38,327,000 pounds of rayon staple to the 
United States compared with 22,659,000 
pounds in 1938. In the first 8 months of 
1949, however, the United States im- 
ports of staple from these countries 
amounted to only 7,340,000 pounds. The 
United Kingdom and Italy were the 
principal suppliers of rayon staple in 
1938. In 1948 France was the chief 
source, followed by the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, the United Kingdom, and Switzer- 
land, in the order named. United States 
imports of rayon filament in 1938, 1948, 
and the first 8 months of 1949 amounted 
to less than 25,000 pounds in all periods. 


Situation Commands Interest 


Although European textile exports 
have not been an important factor in the 
United States market to date, there is 
considerable interest in European plans 
to expand export trade in textiles. Since 


the war the United States export sales of 
cotton textiles have quadrupled, and this 
country now holds first place among the 
cotton-textile exporting countries of the 
world. The European planned expansion 
in cotton-textile exports may have some 
repercussions on United States industry 
and trade. 

Before the war (1934-38) the Euro- 
pean countries exported annually about 
2,967,000,000 yards of the total 6,536,- 
000,000 yards entering the world’s inter- 
national trade in cotton textiles. The 
ERP countries have reported plans to in- 
crease their export trade in cotton tex- 
tiles about 16 percent, or to about 3,442,- 
000,000 yards. However, in the mean- 
time, the world’s total cotton-textile ex- 
port market has diminished considerably. 
In 1948 the total cotton-textile export 
market amounted to about 3,500,000,000 
to 4,000,000,000 yards. Further, despite 
this smaller market the United States 
has increased its cotton-textile exports 
to a level of nearly 1,000,000,000 yards. 
An expansion of 16 percent in cotton- 
textile exports by the European countries 
over prewar exports would result in 
something like the elimination, at pres- 
ent market levels, of non-European sup- 
pliers from the world market. 

The OEEC Textile Committee has 
pointed out the highly optimistic esti- 
mates of the ERP countries’ plans as 
regards cotton-textile exports and has 
suggested that a very slight reduction, of 
about 1% percent from prewar exports, 
would be more in line with reasonable 
possibility. However, even this latter 
estimate appears high unless the world 
market for cotton textiles is expanded 
considerably. This hoped-for expansion 
will be difficult to attain, dependent as it 
is on an increase in purchasing power in 
low-consumption areas and an improve- 
ment in world monetary conditions. 


What of Japan? 


Another limiting factor in the expan- 
sion of European export markets is found 
in the plans to expand the Japanese tex- 
tile trade. The evaluation of the effect 
of future Japanese competition is a major 
problem in European planning for the 
textile industry. Before the war Japan- 
ese competition had serious conse- 
quences, the memories of which are ever 
present in the minds of leaders in the 


industry. In the period 1934-38 an aver- 
(Continued on p. 37) 


TABLE 3.—Consumption, Major Textile Fibers, in ERP Countries 
[Millions of pounds] 

: : Percent ee Percent ||Synthetic| Percent Tote 

Period Cotton | oF total Wool of total fibers | of total Total 
1935-38 3, 607 70 1, 061 20 501 10 5, 169 
1948 2. 876 61 1, 148 24 704 15 4,728 
1949-50 program : 3, 258 59 1, 225 22 1,074 19 5, 557 

Source: Textile Committee, OEEC. 
9 
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Opportunities for Sale of 
Equipment in Mexico 


Plans for the construction of passenger 
and freight railway terminals in Mexico City 
offer opportunities for the sale of modern 
machinery, equipment, and materials by 
American manufacturers and suppliers. 

According to a recent announcement of 
the National Railways of Mexico (Ferro- 
carriles Nacionales de Mexico), a new passen- 
ger terminal will be located on the site of 
the Buena Vista and Mexicana stations, 
which now service the National Railway lines 
from Laredo and Juarez and the Mexican 
Railway line from Veracruz, respectively. 

A large administration building is to be 
built at Buena Vista, and the passenger ter- 
minal is to be patterned after the most 
modern stations in the United States and 
Europe, Plans include installation of electric 
escalators from the street entrance to the un- 
derground tracks to provide access to passen- 
ger trains, and ramps from the street level 
to underground tunnels for public exits 
and baggage and postal services. Construc- 
tion in the terminal of a series of buildings to 
be used as hotels, apartments, and restau- 
rants is also contemplated, and part of the 
land now occupied by the Buena Vista and 
Mexicana stations will be used for park- 
ing space, streetcar and bus lines, and 
widening of streets. 

The new freight station will be located at 
Santa Maria, near the Petroleos Mexicanos 
refinery at Atzcapotzalco. 

It is understood that work on the freight 
station has already begun, and work on the 
passenger terminal will be started very soon. 

American firms interested in obtaining 
full details as to equipment and materials 
requirements are advised to communicate 
with Ferrocarriles Nacionales de Mexico, 
Calle Bolivar 19, Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 


Japan Has New Cotton 
Procurement Program 


The Japanese Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry, in Tokyo, will accept 
until further notice bids covering the supply 
of an undetermined quantity of American 
cotton. Shipment is to be made during 
December 1949 and January, February, and 
March 1950, with prices quoted based on May 
1950 futures. 

Specifications are as follows: Grade—#trict 
good ordinary to strict middling inclusive; 
staples—mainly 13/16 of an inch to 15/16 of 
an inch, with small quantities of longer sta- 
ples; colors—extra white, white, light spot- 
ted, and light gray. 

Offers should be cabled direct to the Min- 
istry of International Trade and Industry, 
Tokyo, Japan (cable address: WATA-BOEKI, 
Tokyo, Japan), and shall remain firm for 5 
days thereafter Written confirmation of 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 











Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States 
firms. Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers obroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contracts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional 
information concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, 
or other descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading 
conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department's Office of 
International Trade 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in occupied areas, and may be obtained 
upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of 
Commerce, or through its Field Office, for $1 each 


Index, by Commodities 
[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Artistic Articles: 3, 11, 36 


Automotive Equipment and Parts: 61, 67 Industrial—25, 27, 62, 64, 69, 70 
Bamboo Articles: 43 Mining—60 
Beverages, Alcoholic: 18, 19, 40, 73 Marble and Marble Gocds: 71 
Bicycles: 38 Matting (reed) for Greenhou and 
Boats (fishing): 74 Nurseries: 5 
Brushes: 43 Metals and Minera 28, 29 
Ceramics: 7, 35 Metal Products: 39 
Chemicals: 25 Novelties: 35, 36, 43, 52 
Cigarette Lighters: 44 Oils (essential), Essence, Extracts, Spectal- 
Clothing and Accessories: 17, 23, 24, 30 tie Flavors, Colors: 22, 33 
32, 42, 44, 46, 63 Optical Goods: 38, 44 
Coil Springs and Spring Steel Presswork: Paper and Paper Products: 48, 49 
15 Pharmaceutical 25 
Communication Equipment: 62 Phonograph Records: 57 
Construction Materials: 31 Photographic Equipment: 38 
Cosmetics: 25 Plumes: 17 
Designs (boiler): 72 Polishes and Dressings for Leather: 16 


Electrical Appliances: 62 Printing Equipment: 47 
Fishing Nets: 21 Services: 9, 14 
Foodstuffs and Feedstuffs: 4, 8, 38, 53, 55, Shop Fittings and Fronts: 71 


58, 59, 68 Soaps: 10, 51 
Forest Products: 2, 6 Spices, Herbs, and Condiments: 22 
Glassware: 35 Sporting Goods: 13, 20, 26 
Household Goods: 37, 44, 52 Steel and Steel Products: 39, 45 


Jewelers’ Items: 35, 43, 44 Stoneware and Earthenware: 54 
Laboratory, Hospital, and Surgical Re- Textiles: 39, 44, 63 


quirements: 25, 64 Threads (industrial sewing): 56 
Lamps (pressure gasoline): 12 Tires and Tubes (bicycle): 38 
Leather Products: 35, 36 Tools: 25, 70 
Licensing Opportunities: 1 Toys: 25, 35, 38, 41, 50 
Machine Tools: 62. Wigs: 34 
Machinery and Parts Wool Products: 35 

Agricultural—62 * Yarn 66 
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offers shall be sent by air mail to the Import 
Unit (Cotton), Trade Coordination Branch, 
Foreign Trade and Commerce Division, Eco- 
nomic and Scientific Section, General Head- 
quarters Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Power, A. P. O. 500 c/o Postmaster, San 
Francisco, Calif., within 24 hours after cabled 
offer. 

Copies of Cotton Purchase Announcement 
No. 11, setting forth detailed terms and con- 
ditions in connection with the foregoing, 
may be obtained on request from the SCAP 
Foreign Trade New York Office, 11 West Forty- 
Second Street, New York 18, N. Y., or from 
the Department of the Army, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


German-Owned Assets in 
Italy To Be Sold 


The Agency of the Italian Government has 
been authorized to offer for sale 50 shares 
representing the capital of S. A. Italiana De- 
mag, a German-owned firm in Milan. Itali- 
ana Demag acts as agent for the sale of elec- 
trical equipment and compressed air tools 
manufactured by the parent company, De- 
mag A. G., of Duisburg, Germany. 

The business. which is small, has been 
evaluated at 22,517,352 lire, and is to be sold 
at a reserve price of 17,000,000 lire (approxi- 
mately US$27,000). 

The sale is to be conducted in accordance 
with procedure established by the Committee 
on German Assets in Italy, and bids must be 
received by the Ministry of the Treasury, 
Ufficio Beni Alleati e Nemici, Rome, Italy, 
not later than January 15, 1950. 


Salt Manufacture Interests 
Indian Trade Group Official 


Ardesher Hormusji Bhiwandiwalla, presi- 
dent of the Bombay Salt Merchants’ Asso- 
tion, in Bombay, India, is visiting the United 
States for the purpose of obtaining informa- 
tion on salt manufacture by solar evapora- 
tion processes. To facilitate his studies, he 
desires to contact firms and organizations 
connected with the salt-manufacturing in- 
dustry. Depending on developments during 
his visit, he may also be interested in pur- 
chasing machinery for the manufacture of 
salt 

Mr. Bhiwandiwalla will be in the United 
States for about 2 months, during which time 
he will visit Silver Springs (N. Y.), Port 
Huron (Mich.), Manistique (Mich.), Salt 
Lake City, Grand Saline (Tex.), Weeks Island 
(La.), and Rittman (Ohio). Correspondence 
may be addressed to him c/o American Ex- 
press Co., 649 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y 


Further Imports From U. S. 
Authorized by Germany 


The Import Advisory Committee in Frank- 
furt am Main, Germany, has announced fur- 
ther allocations of foreign exchange for im- 
ports of various commodities from the 
United States. The listing below indicates 
amounts of allocations, commodities to be 
purchased, and, where known, names of im- 
porters receiving the allocations: 


1. Unsawn timber, $110,000 
Importer: Badische Ministerium der 
Wirtschaft und Arbeit, Baden. 
2. Spare parts for passenger cars, $18,130 
3. Antimony ore, $1,114. 
Importer: C. Melchen & Co., Bremen. 
4. Tubocurarin-chloride, $5,000. 
Ultimate user: Hamburger Catgutfab- 
rik G.m.b.H., Bussestrasse 11, Ham- 
burg 34. 
5. Thyroid-gland powder, $3,000. 
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6. Products of the Pantothen-folin-cholin 
and vitamin series, $22,000. 
(Note.—Importers must be pharma- 

ceutical producers or dealers.) 

7. Bisphenol, phenolamylether, $31,000. 
Importer: Beckazite Kunstharzfabrik 
G.m.b.H., Hamburg-Wandsbek 1. 

8. Organic dyestuffs and intermediates, 

$59,000. 
Importers: 
Farbwerke Hoechst, Hoechst, 
$13,000. 
Naphtol-Chemien, Offenbuch- 
Main, $17,000. 
Casella - Farbwerke, Ffm - Fechen- 
heim, $4,090. 
(Note.—Balance may be imported only 
by firms in printing-ink industry.) 

9. Leather, except shoe leather, $2,000,000. 

10. Bleached linters, $390,000. 

11. Mining material (dredges), $20,000. 

12. Molybdenum concentrates, $200,000. 

13, Industrial machinery, $2,750,000. 

14. Columbite, $67,000. 

15. Crown corks, $7,875. 

16. Various types of pelts, $302,685 (U. S. 
among other sources). 

17. Succus liquiritiae (glycyrrhiza extract 
U. S. P.), and keton- ambrette- and 
xylolmoschus (musk keton, musk 
ambrette, musk vylol), $100,000. 

18. Sheep casings, $50,000. 

19. Loading, extracting, and drilling ma- 
chinery, including spare parts and 
accessories, $700,000. 

20. Raw cotton, $18,920,000. 

21. Newspapers and periodicals, $180,000 
(U. S. among other sources). 

22. Seismatic apparatus, $6,900. 

23. Supplies for the fine mechanical and 
optical industry, $2,000. 

24. Round and sawn timber, rough and 
smooth, $550,000. 

25. Rosins, other than rosin B, $25,000. 

26. Rosin B and/or pine oil and/or dipen- 
tine, $150,000. 

27. Machine tools and replacement parts, 
$100,000, 

28. Various equipment for the machinery 
industry, $400,000 

29. Platinum metal, $60,000 

30. Gold, $85,000. 

31. Palladium, $100,000. 

32. Horseshair, $360,000. 

33. Coarse animal hair, $200,000. 

34. Raw wool, $250,000 (U. S. among other 
sources). 

Any firm desiring information on trading 
with Germany may obtain a copy of a report 
on this subject from the European Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., or from any field office of the Depart- 
ment 


New Deadline for Bids on 
Airport Equipment 


Bids for the telecommunication and air- 
traffic-control system for the ‘Minister 
Pistarini Airport” in Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
will be accepted until 10 a. m., February 7, 
1950, thereby extending the bidding period 
originally scheduled to close December 9, 
1949. 

Details of this trade opportunity were pub- 
lished in the October 17 issue of FoREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


Syrian Official Will Show 
Samples of Exportable Goods 


Supplementing an announcement con- 
cerning the visit of the Syrian Government 
official, Dr. Rashad Kuzbari (FoREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, December 12, 1949), the De- 
partment of Commerce has been advised that 
Dr. Kuzbari has with him samples of Syrian 


soft goods, such as silk brocades and napkins, 
which may be of interest to American im- 
porters. Also, while here, Dr. Kuzbari is 
particularly desirous of contacting manufac- 
turers of building materials and household 
kitchen hardware. 

Dr. Kuzbari may be contacted through the 
Syrian Legation, 2215 Wyoming Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Canada—Smith, Kirkaldy, Dennison 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd. (manufacturer of 
automobile assemblies and stampings, and 
hand- and power-driven lawn mowers), St. 
Arnaud Street, Amherstburg, Ontario, wishes 
to contact an American firm interested in 
having its products manufactured in Canada 
on a royalty or engineering fee basis. S. K. 
D.’s facilities consist of modern ground-floor 
steel stamping and assembly plant, includ- 
ing 30 presses and necessary secondary equip- 
ment such as welders, drilling and tapping 
machines, as well as facilities for zinc plating 
and heat treating, and adequate space for 
assembly work. 


Import Opportunities 


2. Australia—Cumming, Henderson & Co. 
Pty. Ltd. (exporter, importer, manufacturer), 
44-46 Chippen Street, Chippendale, Sydney, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for furni- 
ture veneer of all usual grades and specifica- 
tions for plank and butt veneers. Grading 
is Australian Standard accepted by United 
States buyers; for large quantities, inspec- 
tion can be arranged before shipment from 
Australian port. Firm can ship up to 3,000,- 
000 square feet annually. 

3. Belgium—Ateliers d’Art B. Rosseau, 
Succ. Rik Jacops (manufacturer, export 
merchant), 82 rue de Smet, Ghent, desires 
to export and seeks agents in various terri- 
tories of the United States for high-quality, 
first-class artistic copper articles. Inspection 
at seller’s establishment or elsewhere as ar- 
ranged. Price list and catalog available on 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

4. Belgium—tLes Frigoriféres du Littoral, 
S. A. (manufacturer), 24 Quai de l’Arme- 
ment, Ostende, offers to export peeled shrimp 
and all kinds of frozen fish, such as codfish, 
dorado, turbot, hake, brill, and sole. In- 
spection at seller’s establishment at buyer’s 
expense. 

5. Belgium—Max Van Bavel (manufacturer, 
exporter), 9 Chaussée de Vlimmeren, Wechel- 
derzande (Post Oostmalle), wishes to export 
and seeks agent for reed matting made of 
tarred sisal cords for greenhouses and 
nurseries. Most commonly sold measure- 
ments (in square meters) are 1.50 m. x 2 m. 
and 2m.x2m. Samples are available upon 
request to the firm. 

6. Canada—M. J. Devoe-Sales (wholesaler), 
Clair, New Brunswick, offers to export 90-per- 
cent clear and better white birch squares 
and No. 1 spruce and -fir laths, in customary 
sizes and lengths. Firm can ship 1,000,000 
feet of squares during winter and spring of 
1950, and 100 cars of laths immediately. 
Quality grading by United States Standards; 
measurements on squares according to Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association regula- 
tions; laths sold by the thousand pieces. 
Inspection by buyer in United States at own 
expense. Firm now interested only in out- 
right sale, but will seek agent later if neces- 
sary. 

7. Denmark — Herne Nielsen Keramik 
(manufacturer), 121 Vasevej, Birkergd, de- 
sires to export first-class ceramic articles, 
such as coffee sets, vases, bowls, ashtrays, 
and candlesticks. Photographs and prices 
available on loan basis from Commercial In- 
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telligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. Firm is not 
experienced in shipping to the United States 
and would appreciate any appropriate in- 
structions from prosective buyers. 

8. Egypt—Crescent Produce Co. (exporter 
of onions and Egyptian products), 12 Rue 
Tewfik (P. O. Box 1210), Alexandria, wishes 
to contact American firms interested in im- 
porting Egyptian onions. 

9. England—C. A. S. (N.S. Properties) Ltd. 
(estate agents, property managers), Provin- 
cial House, 98-106 Cannon Street, London, 
E. C. 4, offers its services to American firms 
or individuals interested in acquiring fac- 
tories, offices, or domestic premises within 
the London area, either for investment pur- 
poses or for personal use. A copy of a list 
of properties which the firm is now handling 
is available on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

10. England—W. M. Delf (Liverpool), Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Delco Works, Liverpool 9, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for best 
commercial quality soft soaps made from 
vegetable oils and potash, as follows: (1) 
“Snowite” coconut oil and “Velvene” green 
soft soaps for hairdressing and shampoos, 
containing 40-42 percent of fatty acids and 
52 percent soap content; (2) “Deltex” indus- 
trial soft soaps for use in pottery, textile, and 
engineering industries. Firm can ship up to 
200 tons of each type annually, and can make 
shipment within 1 week of order. Inspec- 
tion by arrangement at buyer’s expense. 

11. England—Excel (XL) Exports & Im- 
ports Ltd. (manufacturer), 138 Notting Hill 
Gate, London, W. 11 offers to export high- 
grade £1,000 worth monthly of decorative 
woodwork. One set of photographs, price 
list, and sample prints available on loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

12. England — Overton Motor’ Services 
(manufacturer), 48 High Street, Overton, 
Hants., wishes to export pressure gasoline 
lamps for lighting and heating purposes. 
Firm can export 150 lamps monthly. De- 
scriptive literature available on loan basis 
from Commercial Inteligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

13. England—Produsit Ltd. (manufactur- 
er), Precision Works, 78 Lombard Street, Bir- 
mingham 12, desires to export high-quality 
air rifles and sheet-steel air-rifle shooting 
targets. Specifications of rifles as follows: 
Solid-drawn one-piece steel barrel (1814’’), 
hardwood stock. Descriptive literature avail- 
able on loan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25,D.C. Firm can ship approxi- 
mately 1,000 rifles and 50 to 100 targets per 
month. It wishes to deal with importers who 
will purchase on own behalf for distribution 
over entire United States, and requests defi- 
nite orders covering f. o. b. terms, and ship- 
ping marks, and instructions. 

14. England—A. P. & E. Singer Ltd. (mer- 
chants), Park Mansions Arcade, Knights- 
bridge, London, S. W. 1, offers to act as 
shipper and buyer for American firms import- 
ing goods from England. Firm would quote 
original manufacturers’ prices and submit 
manufacturers’ or suppliers’ invoices, charg- 
ing only an agreed percentage, in no case 
amounting to more than 5 percent; ‘and 
would allow credit-worthy firms credit terms 
of 30, 60, or 90 days, in exceptional cases 
even easier terms, charging interest at rate 
of 6 percent annually from date of shipment 
to date of final payment, buyer to be respon- 
sible for bank charges. 

15. England—The Tempered Spring Co. 
Ltd. (manufacturer), Warren Street, Shef- 
field 4, offers to export high-grade, custom 
coil springs of all types, from heaviest to 
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lightest, and spring steel presswork (other 
than laminated springs or railway volute 
springs). Catalog available on loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

16. England—Tuxan Ltd. (manufacturer), 
62 Brewery Road, London, N. 7, desires to 


export high-quality leather dressings and 
polishes. 
17. England—Mrs. Woods (Export) Ltd. 


(manufacturer, exporter), 11 Borough High 
Street, London Bridge, London, S. E. 1, wishes 
to export high-grade Scottish plumes, girls’ 
school blouses, cushion covers, and handker- 
chiefs. Price list obtainable on request from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Firm can ship £1,000 worth monthly of each 
item. Prefers to export to firms buying on 
own account, particularly those with London 
confirming houses; would consider appoint- 
ing representative at 74, to 10 percent com- 
mission. 

18. France—Ets. G. Ancel (producer, 
wholesaler, exporter), 30-32 Rue de Barbe- 
zieux, Cognac, Charente, has available for ex- 
port large quantities of good quality (* * , 
VO, VSOP, etc.) old Cognac brandies, trade- 
mark ‘“‘Cognac des Ducs.” Firm is interested 
in both direct sales and sales through agent 
or agents, and would consider entering into 
business agreement, or even partnership with 
American firm in a position to invest capital 
in the plant, whose production capacity 
could be considerably increased. Would ap- 
preciate receiving instructions or suggestions 


from potential American importers. Corre- 
spondence in French preferred. 
19. France—Henri Beausoleil & Co. (dis- 


tiller, wholesaler, exporter), 10 Rue de Bel- 
fort, Cognac, Charente, offers to export large 
quantities of good-quality Cognac brandy in 
bottles, flasks, or casks. Inspection in Cog- 
nac, France, at buyer’s expense. Firm is in- 
terested in both direct sales and sales through 
agent or agents, and would appreciate receiv- 
ing instructions or suggestions from poten- 
tial American buyers 

20. France—Ets. Duret (manufacturer), 
Habere, Hullin, Haute-Savoie, wishes to ex- 
port and seeks agent for good-quality tennis- 
racket presses made of aluminum alloy with 
a felt lining and held firmly in place by four 
sliding clasps. Descriptive leaflet . (in 
French) available on loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 
Press is patented in the United States. Pro- 
ductive capacity, 10,000 units annually. Cor- 
respondence in French preferred 

21. France—Larrieu Fréres (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, retailer, exporter), 51 Rue Sainte- 
Colombe, Bordeaux, Gironde, desires to ex- 
port good-quality, cotton or hemp fishing 
nets of all kinds and sizes. Firm desires in- 
structions, as well as information regarding 
market possibilities for certain kinds of fish- 
ing nets, from potential American buyers 
Correspondence in French preferred 

22. France—Société Marseillaise d’Impor- 
tation (exporter, importer), 25 Boulevard de 
la Corderie, Marseille (B-du-R), wishes to 
export and seeks agent for spices, cloves, cin- 
namon peel, pimento, pepper, vanilla, essen- 
tial oils, and herbs from North and South 
Africa. 

23. France—Rigaudy & Perrin (manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, exporter), 31 Faubourg 
Notre-Dame, Saint-Junien, Haute-Vienne, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for good- 
quality, fancy, plain, and fur-lined gloves for 
men and women, of lambskii, mocha, suede, 
and kid, hand- or machine-stitched, as de- 
sired. Firm can export 300 dozens per 
month. Inspection at buyer’s expense at 
Saint-Junien, Haute-Vienne, France. Firm 
desires complete instructions from potential 
American importers or agents, as well as de- 





tailed information on present market possi. 
bilities and styles in the United States, Cop. 
respondence in French preferred. 

24. France—P. B. Saint Martin (exclusive 
export agent for manufacturer of commogd.- 
ity offered below), 6 Boulevard Alsace-Lor. 
raine, Bayonne, Basses-Pyrénées, has ayaij. 
able for export large quantities of best-qua}. 
ity canvas shoes (cotton, with jute or sisa} 
soles). Inspection at manufacturer's plant, 
at buyer’s expense. Samples as well as docu. 
mentation (in French) available on request 
from exporter, who wishes to receive instruc. 
tions and suggestions from potential Amer. 
ican buyers. Correspondence in French or 
Spanish preferred. 

25. Germany—I. C. Das Gupta & Co. (ex. 
porter, importer), (Sprinkenhof), Burchard. 
strasse 8, II, Hamburg 1, wishes to export 
chemicals, pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, hospi- 
tal and laboratory requirements, surgical 
instruments, industrial machinery and tools, 
and all kinds of toys. 

26. Germany—Giunther Gey, Hessestrasse 
12, Frankfurt am Main-Heddernheim, wishes 
to export automatic boring machine for use 
in restaurants and similar establishments. 

27. Germany—Woltmann Prazisionswerk.- 
zeuge, Leonhardstrasse 23, Heidenheim- 
Schnaitheim/Brz., U. S. Zone, offers to export 
three-jaw chucks, 70-350 mm. ©; four-jaw 
chucks, 150-350 mm. 4), for lathes, milling 
machines, and metal circular saws up to 300 
mm. 

28. Hong Kong—North China Trading Co, 
(importer, exporter, wholesaler, commission 
merchant, sales/indent agent), China Build- 
ing, has available for export 20 metric tons 
Samples available on request 





of zircon, 
from firm. 

29. India—Lennart Silfverskoild (im- 
porter, exporter commission merchant, 
sales indent “Adelphi,” 3 Queen's 
Road, Bombay, wishes to contact American 
concerns interested in the regular purchase 
of Indian manganese ore of all grades. Firm 
wishes to act essentially as broker or commis- 
sion agent, and claims it will be in a position 
to guarantee a minimum supply of 5,000 to 
8,000 tons of ore each month. 

(Note.—See also item No. 60, under Ex- 
port Opportunities, on page 9.) 

30. Ireland—-Leonard Bloomfield, Ltd. 
(manufacturer), 117 Thomas Street, Dublin, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for first- 
quality, hand-woven Irish tweed skirts for 
women. Quantity available dependent on 
supply of piece goods from hand-weavers, 
but currently about 400 skirts per month. 
Full range of materials available, which can 
be made up in any style submitted by 
Bloomfield’'s, will be sent with sample skirt 
upon request of prospective purchaser to 
manufacturer. Instructions as to best 
method of outer packing for shipment de- 
sired 

31. Ireland—-Gypsum Industries, Ltd. 
(manufacturer), South Richmond Place, 
Dubiin, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
gypsum lath and first-grade gypsum wall- 
board, of the following specifications: Wall- 
board—square or recessed edge, three-eighths 
of an inch thick, A. S. T. M. specification; 
lath—three-eighths of an inch thick, guaran- 
teed equal to A. S. T. M. specifications. Made 
on American machine to American specifica- 
tions. Firm can supply 1,000,000 square feet 
per month of each item. Samples obtainable 
from manufacturer on request 

32. Ireland, Northern—Watts & Stone, Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Castle Balfour, Lisnaskea, 
County Fermanagh, wishes to export finest- 
quality sheer-linen blouses of French design, 
made in Fermanagh. Minimum shipment, 6 
dozen. Samples obtainable on request from 
manufacturer 

33. Italy—-Aromificio Paolo Salamina (eX- 
porter, wholesaler, manufacturer), 12 Via 
Cosimo del Fante, Milan, desires to export 
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essential oils, absolute compound ethereal 
oils, superessences, essences, extracts, special- 
ties, flavors, and colors, for manufacturing 
liquors, sirups, soda waters, ice cream, jellies, 
and pharmaceutical products. 

34. Italy—C.1.R.8. I. (Compagnia Italiana 
Rappresentanze Scambi Internazionali) (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, sales /indent 
agent), 4 Via Quintino Sella, Milan, wishes 
to export wigs for men and women, theatri- 
cal wigs, and special ready-made curled hair 
for dolls, in three shades. Production capac- 
ity: Wigs, 500 monthly; dolls’ hair, 500 kilo- 
grams monthly. 

35. Italy—S. A. Rialtina (importer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler, commission merchant, 
jobber/factor, sales/indent agent), 300 Via 
del Corso, Rome, wishes to export and seeks 
agents for leather products, glassware, pearl 
beads, artistic ceramics, Angora wool prod- 
ucts, de lure dolls, and artistic fans for 
women, Can ship substantial quantities 
each month. 

36. Italy—Susini & Sacchetti (importer, re- 
tailer, exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer), 
12 Via Borgoognissanti, Florence, wishes to 
export artistic articles in leather and parch- 
ment, Florentine style. 

37. Japan—-A-Dai Trading Co., Ltd., P. O. 
Box Higashi 123, Osaka, wishes to export 
tablecloths of rayon and cotton damask and 
dobby. 

38. Japan—Chuo Usui Trading Co., Ltd. 
(importer, exporter, commission agent, man- 
ufacturer), 9 Kanda-Kamakura-Cho, Chi- 
yoda-ku, Tokyo, wishes to export cameras, 
binoculars, optical goods in general, toys 
(mechanical, paper, celluloid, rubber, 
wooden), sewing machines, foodstuffs such 
as mushrooms, bicycles and biclycle tires and 
tubes. 

39. Japan—-Eiwa Trading Co., Ltd. (im- 
porter, exporter), No. 4, 1-chome, Kabutocho, 
Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, wishes to ex- 
port steel products, copper and brass prod- 
ucts, copper cathode, and ferro-alloys, also 
silk piece goods. Price list on metal products 
only available on loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

40. Japan—The Goyo Boeki Kaisha, Ltd 
(Inter-Ocean Trading Co., Ltd.) (export 
agent), No. 55, 2-chome Kawaramachi, Hi- 
gashi-ku, Osaka, offers to export Japanese 
wine (Sake) and beer. 

41. Japan—Miyako Shoji Kaisha, Ltd. 
(Miyako Trading Co., Ltd.), 351, Rokuchome, 
Kitashinagawa, Shinagawaku, Tokyo, wishes 
to export mechanical, celluloid, and stuffed 
toys. 

42. Japan—Nakaichi Co., Ltd. (importer, 
exporter, manufacturer's agent), 53, 2-chome 
Kitahama Higashiku, Osaka, desires to ex- 
port hosiery, underwear, and outerwear. 

43. Japan—Napoly Trading Co., 33, 3- 
chome, Sakaemachi, Ikutaku, Kobe, wishes 
to contact firms interested in importing all 
kinds of imitation pearl necklaces, glass 
beads, wooden brooches, pipe stands, tie 
hangers, table mirrors and bozes, bamboo 
articles, and paint, tooth, and dye brushes. 

44. Japan—Nomura & Co., Ltd., No. 307, 
Senba Building, 3-chome, Awajimachi, Hi- 
gashiku, Osaka, offers to export cotton piece 
goods, cigarette lighters, sun goggles, table- 
cloths, gloves, and pearls. 

45. Japan—Osaka Kozai Co., Ltd., Tokyo 
Branch Office, Kishimoto Building, Marunou- 
chi, Tokyo, wishes to export all kinds of 
steel and steel products. 

46. Netherlands—C. V. Dassen’s Hoeden- 
fabriek (manufacturer, exporter), 7 Joden- 
straat, Maastricht, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for women’s hats, trade-mark “Sou- 
plex.” Firm wishes to obtain connections 
with importers in all parts of the United 
States, and will consider appointing agents 
in New York and California 
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47. Netherlands—N. V. Joh. Mullaart’s 
Handelmaatschappij (John Mullaart’s Trad- 
ing Co. Ltd.) (importer, exporter), 78-79 
Hofwijckplein, The Hague, wishes to export 
Presto duplicators. Descriptive literature 
available on loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

48. Netherlands—Firma W. A. Sanders, 
Papierfabriek ‘“‘Coldenhove” (manufacturer), 
Eerbeek, desires to export wrapping paper 
and cardboard of various kinds. 

49. Netherlands—G. Schut & Zonen (man- 
ufacturer), Heelsum, wishes to export supe- 
rior quality safety, printing, writing, and 
wrapping paper, cardboard, blotting paper 
(in various colors), filter paper, and filter 
mass. Annual production, 500 metric tons. 
Inspection by Government or private labora- 
tories. Firm prefers direct sale, but will 
consider applications from potential agents. 

50. Netherlands—H. M. van Doesburgh 
(agent), 11 Ruysdaellaan, Bussum, desires to 
export and seeks agent for first-class dolls, 
both dressed and undressed, with and with- 
out animal hair, height of each doll: 18 
inches. Photograph available on loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. Samples obtainable on request from 
exporter. Firm can export 1,000 dolls per 
week. 

51. Norway—M. Zadig A/S (manufactur- 
er), 9 Platousgt., Oslo, offers to export and 
seeks agent for best quality (according to 
Norwegian standards) white tar soap con- 
taining lanolin and having fat content of 
86 percent. Firm can supply 2,000 dozen 
bars (each bar about 2’’ x 3’’ in size) for im- 
mediate export; thereafter, 1,000 dozen bars 
per month. Independent quality inspection 
at Norwegian Testing Laboratory, Fugle- 
hauggt. 11, Oslo, Norway, at seller’s expense. 
Sample bar of soap available on loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

52. Mozambique — Eduardo de _ Crespo 
(manufacturer, exporter), c/o Banco Na- 
cional Ultramarino, Beira, wishes to export 
hand-made ivory and ebony wood powder 
bores, cigarette boxes, dressing table sets, 
and lamps. 

53. Scotland—William Forrest & Son 
(Paisley), Ltd. (manufacturer), Chain Road, 
Paisley, desires to export and seeks agent 
for A-1 quality cooked dog and cat food in 
tins. Firm can supply 100 tons per month. 
Samples available on request from manu- 
facturer. 

54. Scotland—-Govancroft Pottery Co., 
Ltd. (manufacturer), 1855 London Road, 
Tollcross, Glasgow, E.2, offers to export high- 
quality stone- and earthenware, such as 
whisky flagons, food containers, cooking and 
kitchen ware, cups and saucers, and acid- 
proof ware. Photographs available on loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


Export Opportunities 


55. Belgium—S. A. Tradirom (importer, 
wholesaler, commission merchant), 9 rue 
Gounod, Antwerp, wishes to purchase and 
seeks agency for first-quality, frozen, fresh, 
and canned meats, canned foods, and hides. 

56. Denmark—Niels V. Nielsen (importing 
distributor, manufacturer's agent), 37 Bred- 
gade, Copenhagen K., wishes to purchase 
direct from manufacturers best-quality in- 
dustrial sewing threads, which firm will 
introduce on Danish market under its own 
trade names: “Cottonreel,” “Superreel,” and 
“Nylonreel.” 

57. Ethiopia—Costas Costadimas (import- 
ing distributor), P. O. Box 73, Addis Ababa, 
desires to purchase phonograph records. 


Firm is prepared to open irrevocable letter 
of credit in U. S. dollars through State Bank 
of Ethiopia. 

58. Germany—I. C. Das Gupta & Co. (im- 
porter, exporter), (Sprinkenhof), Burchard- 
strasse 8, II, Hamburg 1, wishes to purchase 
tinned meat, meat loaves, and similar 
products. 

59. Germany—MEDIN Niahrmittelwerk W. 
Rademacher, Faulbach /Main, wishes to con- 
tact producers and exporters of powdered 
cornstarch, dried fruit, ground or shelled 
almonds, shelled hazelnuts and walnuts, and 
powdered cocoa slightly freed from oil and 
having 22 to 24 percent fat content. 

60. India—Lennard Silfverskiold (importer, 
exporter, commission merchant, sales /indent 
agent), “Adelphi,” 3 Queen’s Road, Bombay, 
wishes to obtain mobile mining equipment 
for use in manganese mines, where produc- 
tion is presently carried on with manual 
labor employing crude tools. Firm believes 
an investment of $100,000 in mobile mining 
equipment could be repaid in manganese 
ore within 1 year. 

(NoTE.—See also item No. 29, under Im- 
port Opportunities, on page 8.) 

61. India—A. V. Thomas & Co. (India), 
Ltd. (importer, exporter, wholesaler, manu- 
facturer, manufacturer’s representative), 
2/21 North Beach Road, Madras 1, seeks 
quotations covering 12 trailers and 4 truck- 
tractors of the following specifications: Size 
of trailer—approximately 15 x 8 feet with 
carrying capacity of 6 to 8 tons; truck-trac- 
tors to be suitable for fueling with absolute 
alcohol. This equipment is required for a 
sugar factory where alcohol is available in 
ample quantity, but firm states that if it is 
not possible to supply truck-tractors which 
will run on alcohol, alternative offers for 
tractors to run on gasoline are requested. 

62. Japan—Eisenberg & Co., Inc., Osaka 
Branch (importer, exporter), P. O. Box Higa- 
shi 71, Eisenberg Building, 48, 2-chome, 
Kyobashi, Higashi-ku, Osaka, wishes to con- 
tact manufacturers and exporters of agri- 
cultural machinery, communication equip- 
ment, electrical appliances, machine tools, 
and internal combustion engines. 

63. Japan—Tabuchi Trading Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porter, importer), 26 Fukadanicho, Nishino- 
miya City, Hyogo Pref. desires to purchase 
old clothing, stockings, second-hand rugs, 
and scrap piece goods. 

64. Netherlands — Instrumentenhandel A. 
HOofelt (importing distributor), 73 Daguerre- 
straat, The Hague, desires to purchase 
“latapiemincer,”’ described as an instrument 
for making extremely fine slicings of animal 
tissue used in the preparation of sera. Firm 
states that since this instrument is not made 
in the Netherlands it anticipates favorable 
consideration of import license applications 
by the Netherlands import control authori- 
ties. 

65. Pakistan—The Malik & Company 
(grain merchant, Government eontractor for 
civil and military needs), Campbell Street, 
Post Box 182, Karachi, wishes to contact 
American manufacturers of can-making ma- 
chinery for the purpose of obtaining pre- 
liminary information and approximate cost 
of a plant to manufacture cans of varying 
sizes and shapes. Firm is considering estab- 
lishment of such a plant in Pakistan, but 
has not yet progressed beyond planning 
stage. 


Agency Opportunities 


66.—Denmark—Niels V. Nielsen (importing 
distributor, manufacturer’s agent), 37 Bred- 
gade, Copenhagen K., wishes to represent 
manufacturers of best quality weaving yarns. 
67. Denmark—Sv. L. Schrader (manufac- 
turer’s agent), 30 Nerregade, Copenhagen K.., 


(Continued on p. 38) 
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Argentina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUPPLEMENTARY 1-YEAR BILATERAL TRADE 
AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH FINLAND 


A supplement to the Trade and Payments 
Agreement between Argentina and Finland 
of July 8, 1948, was signed on September 8, 
1949, according to the Bank of Finland 
Monthly Bulletin Nos. 9 and 10, for Septem- 
ber-October 1949. This supplement covers 
trade in both directions to a total value of 
about $58,000,000. 

The original agreement, effective to De- 
cember 31, 1952, granted Finland a credit of 
$18,300,000 for the purchase of Argentine 
goods and enumerated the goods to be ac- 
quired by Finland in 1948. It also specified 
the Finnish products to be exported to Ar- 
gentina during the 12-month period follow- 
ing the entry into effect of the agreement and 
provided for annual revision of the two lists 
of goods. 

Under the present supplement, Argentine 
products to be purchased by Finland in 1949 
include hides, wool, oil cake, cotton, linseed 
oil, sunflower-seed oil, rye, corn, and dried 
fruit. During the 12 months following entry 
into effect of the supplement, Finland is to 
supply lumber, box boards, mechanical and 
chemical pulp, board, newsprint and other 
paper; machines and parts for the metal 
wood, paper, and dairy industries; electric 
motors; sewing machines; railway rolling 
stock; fishing boats; radio articles: and 
household ceramics. 


Australia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE ARRANGEMENT WITH SWEDEN 
EXTENDED THROUGH AprRIL 30, 1950 


Through an exchange of letters in Can- 
berra, Australia, on July 4, 1949, the Swedish- 
Australian trade arrangement of 1947 has 
been extended again, this time through April 
30, 1950, states a report dated September 26, 
1949, from the United States Embassy at 
Stockholm. As before, confidential lists have 
been exchanged representing the commcdi- 
ties that each party wishes to export to the 
other. Although no fixed quotas have been 
established, it is understood that the im- 
port-control authorities of the two countries 
will give as favorable consideration to appli- 
cations covering goods on the lists as their 
foreign-exchange situation will permit. Pay- 
ments, as heretofore, will be effected under 
the Swedish-Sterling Area payments agree- 
ment valid through 1949. 

Although the lists of desiderata have not 
been, and will not be, released, official sources 
indicate that a further expansion of the 
over-all commodity exchange is contem- 
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plated. Sweden normally exports to Aus- 
tralia such products as wood pulp, paper, 
lumber products, manufactures of metal, 
machinery, electrical equipment, and instru- 
ments, against Australian exports of textile 
raw materials, vegetable products, minerals, 
and hides and skins. Sweden has consist- 
ently had an excess of exports in its trade 
with Australia. 


Bolivia 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LA PAZ 


(Dated November 28, 1949) 


The economic crisis in Bolivia has con- 
tinued to deepen in consequence of the se- 
vere depression in the world minerals 
market. The price of Bolivian tin in Octo- 
ber was $0.91 per fine pound, $0.01 below 
the September price. Although the Novem- 
ber price was not expected to be known until 
the last day of the month, RFC quotations 
indicated that it might be $0.81. In addi- 
tion, lead, zinc, and copper prices already 
had dropped considerably in 1949, and pro- 
ducers stated that there was no market for 
antimony and wolfram ‘he closing or 
planned closing of one medium and one 
small antimony mines already had been an- 
nounced, and the Hochschild Co. was ex- 
pecting to have to discharge one-half of the 
workers at its large Unificada tin mine, with 
a consequent cut in production 

Heated public debate about what, if any- 
thing, should be done for the mining indus- 
try has centered around the specific issues 
of devaluation and the percentages of for- 
eign exchange which the mining companies 
should be required to sell to the Government 
at the official rate, which the mining indus- 
try claims is unrealistic. Although no de- 
cision has been reached regarding devalua- 
tion, the Government has attempted to 
alleviate the miners’ situation by two Su- 
preme decrees, one of which offers tin pro- 
ducers reductions in the forced sale of foreign 
exchange to the Government and a higher 
boliviano rate for part of that exchange, in 
return for production increases over the 
average of the first 9 months of 1949, and 
the other of which offers similar exchange 
advantages to producers of copper, lead, an- 
timony, and wolfram on an increasing scale 
as prices drop. The Patino Co. expected to 
be able to increase tin production as the 
result of the incentives offered by the Gov- 
ernment, but other producers claimed that 
neither decree offers enough aid to offset 
price drops. Furthermore, tin producers ob- 
jected strongly to a clause in the tin decree 
penalizing decreased production. There 
were indications, substantiated by a state- 
ment made by the Minister of Finance before 
the Chamber of Deputies, that, as further aid 
to the mining industry, the Government 
might partially devaluate the boliviano by 
granting miners substantially more bolivi- 
anos for their foreign exchange. 














In addition to the debate over the problems 
of the mining industry, grave concern about 
the economic future of the country also has 
been expressed in two other ways. Congress 
spent considerable time during November 
discussing petroleum policy and legislation. 
No concrete decisions were reached, aside 
from the introduction in Congress of a draft 
bill creating a High Petroleum Commission 
to prepare a basic plan of petroleum policy 
within a limited time; but a consensus 
emerged that Bolivia must develop its petro- 
leum resources further as a buffer against 
the possible early exhaustion of its mines, 
and the Minister of National Economy an- 
nounced that for this purpose Bolivia must 
take the necessary steps to attract private 
capital investment. As a preliminary to ob- 
taining technical assistance from the United 
Nations in the solution of the grave economic 
problems of the country, the Government 
brought to Bolivia a UN mission which is to 
make recommendations regarding specific 
technical economic surveys which might be 
made by another UN mission or missions 

The granting of a $16,000,000 loan by the 
Export-Import Bank for the completion of 
the Cochabamba-Santa Cruz Highway was 
announced in Bolivia on October 29. Final 
details of the loan are still being worked out 
and neither the construction company nor 
the firm of consulting engineers has been 
contracted. The Bolivian Development Cor- 
poration expects that construction will begin 
in May 1950 and that the highway will be 
completed within about 3 years 

A United States official made a good-will 
visit to Bolivia on October 29-November 1 
He announced that the U. S. Government in- 
tended to continue its program of economic 
cooperation with Bolivia 

As of November 28, the Chamber of Dep- 
uties had not completed action on a Dill 
already passed by the Senate, to renew serv- 
3olivia’s defaulted dollar debt in 
accordance with an ad referendum agree- 
ment with the Foreign Bondholders’ Protec- 
tive Council, but the bill had been passed on 
first and second readings and early conclu- 
sion of the third-reading consideration was 
expected 


ice on 


The only concrete step which has been 
taken in implementation of the Argentine- 
Bolivian Commercial Treaty of 1947 Was 
nullified when the Bolivian Government can- 
celed certain quotas of foreign exchange 
which were to have been charged against 4 
rotating Argentine credit provided by the 
treaty. The Government declared that this 
credit had proved “without effect or inoper- 
ative.” There was newspaper speculation 
as to whether this action constituted 4 
denunciation of the treaty 

Business conditions in La Paz, the leading 
commercial city, were picking up a little as 
Christmas shopping was reducing excessive 
inventories, but credit was still tight and 
banks expected to impose further restrictions. 
The Government and the business commu- 
nity had not arrived at an agreement as to 
how the forced loan of 500,000,000 bolivianos 
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to cover the August -September revolutionary 
attempt is to be levied. Issuance of foreign 
exchange for licensed imports was 2 months 
behind, and there was little prospect of 
catching up before about February, when the 
effects of cancellation of fourth-quarter com- 
mercial quotas will begin to be felt. 


Exchange and Finance 


EXCHANGE CONCESSIONS TO ENCOURAGE TIN 
PRODUCTION GRANTED 


In order to encourage a greater production 
of tin, Supreme decree No. 1781 of October 17, 
published in El Diario of November 13, pro- 
vides that increases in tin exportation by 
mines from the beginning of the fourth quar- 
ter on, above the average exportation for the 
first three quarters of 1949, will be rewarded 
by the reduction of the obligatory sale of 
foreign exchange by the mining companies 
to the Government in an ascending scale 
depending upon the amount by which expor- 
tation is increased, states a report of Novem- 
ber 18, 1949, from the United States Embassy 
at La Paz. Increases in exportation up to 
10 percent above the average amount pro- 
duced during the first three quarters are to 
be rewarded by a reduction of 5 percent in 
the obligatory sale of foreign exchange de- 
rived from that part of the exportation which 
represents the increase; increases of between 
10 percent and 20 percent by a reduction of 
714 percent; increases of between 20 percent 
and 30 percent by a reduction of 15 percent; 
and increases above 30 percent by a reduc- 
tion of 20 percent. Should exports of any 
given company drop below the average for 
the first three quartérs of 1949, the percent- 
age of obligatory sale of foreign exchange to 
the Government will be increased 2', percent 
for each 10 percent of decrease. 

As a further encouragement to increased 
production, Supreme decree No. 1781 pro- 
vides that foreign exchange deriving from 
increased production may be sold to the 
Government at the differential rate of 56 
bolivianos per dollar, rather than at the 
Official rate of 42 bolivianos per dollar. 

The decree also provides for a better con- 
trol over remanentes (foreign exchange re- 
maining after the obligatory sales to the 
Government). The Ministry of Finance is 
charged with keeping accounts of the use of 
remanentes by tin exporters who may use 
them for payment of charges abroad; impor- 
tations necessary for the continuation of 
work; new investments for increasing the 
size of their plants or for mining installa- 
tions; financial obligations contracted abroad 
for the same purposes as mentioned under 
previous points; payment of dividends, amor- 
tization of capital, and payment of salaries; 
and investment in other industrial activities 
within the country. Under previous regu- 
lations, any foreign exchange that the tin- 
mining companies have remaining after 
meeting expenses such as those listed above 
must be sold to the Government. 

Finally, the decree provides that small tin 
miners (those who sell their tin to the Banco 
Minero), instead of receiving 20 percent of 
the value of their production in foreign 
exchange, as provided for by decree No. 1389 
of November 18, 1948, will now be paid for 
20 percent of the value of their production in 
bolivianos at the free rate of exchange. 
(The November free rate was 110 bolivianos 
per dollar.) 





Plastic watch straps have reportedly been 
getting “into bad repute” in India because of 
a baseless rumor that the wearing of them 
would cause leucoderma or other skin dis- 
eases. Sales were affected to the extent that 
the India Plastics Manufacturers Association 
of Bombay found it necessary to issue press 
information to dispel public misconceptions. 
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Brazil 
AIRMAIL REPORT FROM U. S. EM- 
BASSY AT RIO DE JANEIRO 


(Dated November 21, 1949) 


Domestic business in Brazil, despite a ris- 
ing price trend, has shown some improve- 
ment, except in Rio Grande do Sul, where 
it had been better than in any other section 
of the country and has now leveled off to 
that of other major business centers. Whole- 
salers report that orders placed with them 
by the retail trade for year-end business have 
been larger than expected and are in satis- 
factory volume. Importers, on the other 
hand, are suffering from the drastic import- 
licensing policy in effect during the second 
half of 1949. Inasmuch as part of the ex- 
change budget for the last half of the year 
was earmarked to cover extensions on out- 
standing licenses, the exchange available for 
granting new ones was reduced and resulted 
in the severe policy adopted. Some easing 
in the licensing policy is expected in screen- 
ing applications for imports during the first 
half of 1950, which will start to be ac- 
cepted on November 28. 

Although uneasiness is still evident in Var- 
ious Brazilian circles over the competitive 
position of Brazilian export commodities in 
countries which recently devalued their cur- 
rencies, the pressure upon the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment for devaluation of the cruzeiro has 
subsided, while speculation and fear of cru- 
zeiro devaluation have likewise diminished 
substantially. The recent sharp rise in cof- 
fee prices has contributed to the greater con- 
fidence in Brazil's balance-of-payments posi- 
tion now evident. Although Brazil's dollar- 
exchange receipts are believed to have im- 
proved considerably in the past few months 
and imports into Brazil have been curtailed, 
there has yet been no diminution of dollar- 
remittance delays since the middle of August. 

The Chamber of Deputies approved and 
sent to the Senate a 1950 Federal budget pro- 
posal with estimated receipts of 18,250,000,- 
000 cruzeiros and approved expenditures of 
21,858,000,000 cruzeiros, leaving a deficit of 
3,608,000,000 cruzeiros. Senate action on the 
budget is still required. The Brazilian Con- 
stitution requires that Congress submit the 
budget to the President of the Republic by 
November 30. Changes made by the Cham- 
ber of Deputies in the 1950 budget proposal 
submitted earlier in the year by the Min- 
ister of Finance include a 1,936,000,000-cru- 
zeiro reduction in estimated receipts and a 
1,675,000,000-cruzeiro increase in expendi- 
tures. The changes represent an effort on 
the part of the Chamber to present a more 
realistic budget. 

Law No, 911, effective November 12, 1949, 
increased the import duties on wool and 
woolen gocds. 

The Governor of Sao Paulo requested the 
State Assembly to increase the sales and 
consignments tax from 2.5 percent to 3 per- 
cent and to establish a 5 percent ad valorem 
tax on exports from the State of Sao Paulo to 
foreign countries. 

Coffee prices underwent a spectacular in- 
crease during October. The spot price of 
Santos type-4 “soft” coffee rose nearly 20 
percent over the week end of October 22-24, 
and during the month this type of coffee in- 
creased in price from 109 cruzeiros to 168 
cruzeiros per 10 kilograms. Rio type-7 cof- 
fee rose somewhat more slowly but during 
the month increased from 73 cruzeiros to 108 
cruzeiros. This price increase appears to 
have represented mainly a readjustment to 
the current demand-and-supply situation. 
Usually heavy exports during July to Octo- 
ber, inclusive, drained off nearly 8,000,000 
bags and left only about 12,000,000 bags, of 


which some 3,000,000 represent normal port 
stocks, to meet export demand from the be- 
ginning of November until the 1950 harvest 
becomes available next July. 

A second factor in the situation was the 
unusually severe and extended seasonal 
drought this year in south central Brazil. 
The drought was finally broken in most of 
the coffee zones during the latter half of 
October and a fairly good blossoming is re- 
ported to have occurred. There now appear 
to be good prospects for a crop in 1950 as 
large or slightly larger than the one harvested 
this year. However, all hope for a bumper 
crop has vanished, and instead of 18,000,000 
bags for export in 1950-51, as had been hoped 
for a few months ago, Brazil is not likely to 
be able to supply world markets with more 
than 13,000,000 to 14,000,000 bags. The lat- 
ter quantity is 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 bags 
below Brazil’s exports in the marketing year 
which ended June 30, 1949. 

The Rio Grande do Sul wheat crop, har- 
vesting of which began in November, is es- 
timated by trade circles at 210,000 to 250,000 
metric tons, or about the same as the crop 
in 1948. Although the area planted is con- 
siderably larger than in 1948, the weather 
has not been favorable in upland wheat 
areas. 

The carnauba-wax financing program, ap- 
proved by Congress last May, was finally 
implemented upon announcement by the 
Bank of Brazil that it was ready to make 
financing contracts with wax producers. A 
limit of 40,000,000 cruzeiros was set for 
financing operations of the 1949-50 crop in 
Ceara. It is expected that a similar amount 
will be available for financing in Piaui. 

There were no developments of major sig- 
nificance in the field of labor. There were 
very few work stoppages and in only one 
case—the Sao Jeronimo coal mines in Rio 
Grande do Sul—did any violence occur. 


British Guiana 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GIFT PACKAGES: VALUATION MODIFIED TO 
MEET CURRENCY DEVALUATION 


The c. i. f. value of bona fide unsolicited 
gifts which may be imported into British 
Guiana under open general import licenses 
has been modified from 25 to 48 British 
Guiana dollars by an order of the British 
Guiana Controller of Supplies and Prices 
dated November 12, 1949, according to in- 
formation received from the United States 
Consulate in Georgetown. This step, evi- 
dently taken in part to compensate for the 
devaluation of British Guiana currency, in- 
creases the ceiling value on gifts not re- 
quiring individual import licenses from the 
former $21 to $28 in United States currency. 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PENICILLIN TO ENTER DuTY-FREE 


As a result of a decision of the Canadian 
Tariff Board, penicillin will be allowed duty- 
free entry into Canada under tariff item 206a 
as a biological product for use in the treat- 
ment of diseases of man. Previously, peni- 
cillin had been classified under tariff item 
711 and dutiable at 20 percent ad valorem as 
a nonbiological product. However, the Tar- 
iff Board, on the advice of the Canadian De- 
partment of National Health and Welfare, 
has declared penicillin a biological product 
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China 


Economic Conditions 


On October 1, the communist Central Peo- 
ple’s Government of the People’s Republic of 
China was proclaimed at Peiping, and on Oc- 
tober 14, the communist troops captured 
Canton. These political and military events 
overshadowed the economic developments 
during October, but both have economic con- 
sequences that are expected to be far-reach- 
ing. 

In Peiping, the primary responsibility for 
the direction of economic life in communist 
areas has been placed in the hands of a finan- 
cial and economic commission patterned 
after the commissions set up under military 
control in areas conquered by the Chinese 
Communists. Under this commission come 
the People’s Bank, the Department of Cus- 
toms, and the Ministries of Heavy Industry, 
Light Industry, Trade, Food, Fuel, Textile 
Industry, Railways, Agriculture, and Water 
Conservancy. The economic policy of the 
new regime has been stated in its common 
program as “The development of the people’s 
economy of the new democracy and the 
transformation of the country from an 
agricultural into an industrial country.” To 
this end, the plan appears to envision a 
monopolistic State-controlled economy in ac- 
cordance with Marxist principles. 


FINANCE 


Foreign-exchange rates remained fairly 
stable throughout the first 3 weeks of Octo- 
ber, but in the last week of the month, the 
rates began to spiral in conformity with the 
increase in commodity prices. The official 
rate for United States currency notes in 
Shanghai was increased from PN3,900 for 
US$1 on September 29 to PN4,200 on October 
26; in Tientsin, the official rate of PN4,050, 
established on September 27, was increased 
to PN4,500 for US$1 on October 20. The 
black-market rates in both cities approxi- 
mated the official rates. 

Exchange rates in North China were gen- 
erally higher than in Shanghai, while the 
rates in that city were much higher than in 
Canton and other newly captured areas, 
where the authorities have undervalued cur- 
rencies, especially the Hong Kong dollar, in 
an effort to absorb them at highly favorable 
rates for People’s Bank Notes, the commu- 
nist currency. 


INDUSTRY 


Industrial-production levels in Shanghai 
showed slight increases in October over the 
preceding month, although accurate produc- 
tion figures are not available. Power con- 
sumption, the most reliable index, showed 
the important textile industry, on which 
more than 1,000,000 persons are dependent, 
using only 40 percent of the average con- 
sumption during 1940. Gross power gen- 
erated by the Shanghai Power Co. during 
October was 62,000,000 kw.-hr., compared 
with 59,000,000 kw.-hr. in September and 
51,000,000 kw.-hr. in August. This company 
supplies most of the industrial power of 
the city, and 85 percent of its supply is 
usually used by factories. Other industries 
in which increases in production occurred 
are rubber products, paper mills, silk and 
woolen mills, and lumber mills. In compari- 
son with prewar years, however, many of 
these factories were operating far below nor- 
mal; for example, woolen mills were operat- 
ing at 60 percent of normal; flour mills, 35 
percent; silk, 25 percent; and cotton, 38 
percent. 


COMMODITY PRICES 


Notwithstanding the efforts of the Shang- 
hai authorities to keep basic items, primar- 
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ily rice, flour, sugar, cotton yarn, and cloth, 
at stable levels, by buying them up for 
dumping in the open market, prices of these 
commodities began to soar after remaining 
fairly stable during the first 3 weeks of the 
month. The heaviest dumping during the 
month occurred on October 24, when these 
operations amounted to the equivalent of 
US$425,000. The increase in the prices of 
these commodities soon spread to all other 
commodities and was reflected in rising quo- 
tations for the parity deposit unit, the plan 
whereby the values of bank deposits are 
linked to changes in the commodity price lev- 
el. This inflationary trend, as shown in the 
following table of prices of selected com- 
modities, was caused by poor food harvests, 
increased demands for commodities in newly 
captured areas of South China, and the spec- 
ulative activities of merchants in the larger 
cities. 


Wholesale Commodity Prices of Selected 
Staples and the Parity Deposit Unit Rate 
in Shanghai During October 1949 

In People’s banknotes—PN 


Rice, 

first , . 

wicathe Flour Cotton Parity 
Date T1792 19-pound (40-yard | deposit 

pound bag bolt _ 

bag 

Oct. 4 t8, O00 7. 500 34. 400 738 

10__. +6, OOO &. O00 35. TOO 2 
17 $2. 000 9, SAD 40, O00 829 
24 10, O00 13. 100 16. 401 STS 
31 $3. 000 13, 204 56H. OOO iY 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports into Shanghai during October, all 
from blockade runners, totaled PN12,300,000,- 
000 equivalent to approximately US$2,460,- 
000; exports amounted to PN10,600,000,000, 
or approximately US$2,120,000. Declared ex- 
ports to the United States during the month 
amounted to US$712,000 as compared with 
US$1,172,000 during September. 

In Tientsin, which has not been affected 
seriously by the blockade, consular declared 
exports to the United States were valued at 
US$1,312,000 during October, as compared 
with US$1,619,000 in September. Of the Oc- 
tober exports, woolen carpets were valued 
at US$332,300, or 24 percent of the total; 
raw furs, US$247,680; egg products, US$156,- 
674; strawbraids, US$145,600; and bristles, 
US$11,725. Approximately half of Tientsin’s 
exports were shipped either directly or in- 
directly by the communist regime. It was 
expected that with the virtual abolition of 
barter shipments—exporters are now re- 
quired to surrender the foreign exchange 
derived from a number of their exports 
an increased proportion of total exports 
probably will be composed of the regime's 
shipments. 

The first Soviet ship to call at Tientsin 
sinch 1947 arrived in October bringing a ship- 
ment of newsprint, which was the first under 
the recently concluded Chinese communist- 
U. S. S. R. barter agreement In return, 
shipments of foodstuffs, raw silk, tung oil, 
and bristles went to Russia from Shanghai 
and Tientsin. 

On October 19, the communist Bank of 
China instructed appointed banks to ensure 
that their agents or correspondents abroad 
made payment against shipping documents 
only where the latter agree with the letter of 
credit as to destination. That is, if the let- 
ter of credit calls for delivery in Shanghai 
whereas the bill of lading is made out for 
Hong Kong as destination or transshipment 
point, the latter must be changed to conform 
with the letter of credit. It appears that 
this regulation was issued to force importers 
to bring into Shanghai considerable stocks 





of merchandise 


bought with exchange 
granted under the Nationalist regime prior 
to the communist capture of Shanghai ang 
now lying in Japan, the Philippines, ang 
Hong Kong. 

AGRICULTURE 


Preliminary estimates of the rice harvest 
which was completed in October, indicate 
that the yield will be 11 percent less than 
the 1931-37 average and 10 percent less 
than the estimated 1948 production. Pregg 
reports during the month estimated the 
1949 wheat crop as 65 percent of normal, 
These poor crops are the result of bad 
weather, described as the worst in 40 years, 
accompanied by floods in some areas and 
droughts in others, insect hordes, and a dis. 
astrous typhoon in July. The foregoing 
factors indicate a strong possibility of food 
shortages, bordering on famine conditions, in 
many areas by the spring of 1950 


Y | ° 
Colombia 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BOGOTA 
(Dated November 23, 1949) 


The economic activities of Colombia were 
affected adversely by the political situation 
during the month of October. However, 
leading members of commerce and banking 
are of the opinion that commerce gradually 
will return to a normal level following the 
Presidential elections. Certainly, the policy 
followed by the Government to liquidate all 
outstanding commercial remittances will 
contribute to improve the credit position of 
Colombian importers 

Gold and exchange reserves increased by 
11,139,441 pesos (the peso is valued officially 
at approximately $0.51 United States cur- 
rency) from 171,114,635 pesos as of Septem- 
ber 30 to 182,254,076 pesos as of October 31. 
Bills in circulation during the month of Oc- 
tober increased to 408,549,483 pesos as com- 
pared with 365,425,266 pesos in September, 
The Bank of the Republic reserve on bills 
rose to 37.94 percent, September representing 
37.77 percent, the legal minimum reserve 
being 25 percent 

The rate for exchange certificates dropped 
during the month from an opening of 3.20 
to the dollar to a closing of 2.98 with weak 
demand. Sales as low as 2.80 occurred dur- 
ing the month. The official rate remained at 
1.95 to the dollar 

The cost-of-living index for the working 
class declined slightly as of October 31 to 
304.3 from 304.6 on September 30, whereas 
the index for the middle class increased to 
262.3 from 261.1 during the same period 

There was a fair demand for commercial 
loans during the early part of October, with 
demand lessening toward the end of the 
month. The unsettled political situation 
occasioned minor bank run during the 
month with estimated reduction in deposits 
of approximately 50,000,000 pesos, the greater 
portion of which was withdrawn from sav- 
ings accounts. The run was _ short-lived 
when it became evident that withdrawal de- 
mand was being met promptly 

During the month of October, the end-of- 
the-year coffee crop was being harvested in 
the coffee regions throughout the country. 
Although picking and moving the coffee 
was delayed in many parts because of heavy 
rainfall, reports from the various sections of 
the country indicate that this crop will be of 
average quantity and quality. The principal 
problem to be met by producers was scarcity 
of pickers in consequence of political dis- 
turbances in certain regions. However, by 
the end of October it was believed that only 
in the Bucaramanga and Cucuta areas were 
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sizable quantities of unpicked coffee. There 
were also reports that small amounts of cof- 
fee were not harvested in Caldas and An- 
tioquia because of political disturbances. 

During October, 603,370 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each were shipped from Colombia, of 
which 524,772 bags were shipped to the 
United States, 42,549 bags to Europe, and 
36,049 bags to other countries. These cof- 
fee exports are the largest shipped from 
Colombia during a single month thus far this 
year. 

On October 28, the Colombian Government 
issued decree No. 3411 which provided that 
minimum prices on coffee exportations 
would henceforth be established on the basis 
of prices prevailing in the United States for 
Colombian coffee. Under this new decree 
there will be channeled into the Bank of the 
Republic or other authorized bank prac- 
tically all foreign exchange received from 
Colombian coffee exports, and no longer will 
exporters be able to exchange at unofficial 
rates the difference between minimum ex- 
port prices at which sales are registered and 
the true price received from foreign im- 
porters. 

Cotton planting for the short crop in the 
Department of Tolima and for the main crop 
in the Department of Bolivar was completed 
during the month of October. With aver- 
age weather conditions, it is estimated that 
production of cotton fiber for the entire 
country during the year ending July 31, 1950, 
will be between 8,500 and 9,000 metric tons 
as compared with 6,000 metric tons produced 
during the crop year ended July 31, 1949. It 
is reported that cotton acreage in the Sinu 
district of the Department of Bolivar has 
been increased from 275 hectares in Sep- 
tember and October 1948 to more than 2,500 
hectares this year. 

Extremely heavy rains aggravated trans- 
portation difficulties throughout the coun- 
try. At one time the highway between 
Buenaventura and Cali was closed for 4 days, 
and the railroad between those two cities 
was blocked by more than 50 landslides. 
One beneficial aspect of the rains is that the 
Magdalena River will probably remain nav- 
igable for longer than usual this year. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REGULATION REQUIRING STRICT AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN IMPORTED MERCHANDISE AND 
DESCRIPTION ON IMPORT LICENSES NO 
LONGER OPERATIVE 


The United States Embassy in Bogota re- 
ports that the local press has announced that 
decree No. 1243, promulgated by the Colom- 
bian Government in April 1949, is no longer 
operative. This decree provides for the strict 
agreement between the merchandise shipped 
into Colombia and the description of the 
merchandise appearing on the Colombian 
import license. The press announcement, 
which was confirmed informally by the Sec- 
retary General of the Ministry of Finance, 
stated that the Colombian Council of State 
had given a provisional ruling that decree No. 
1243 is unconstitutional. The Embassy re- 
ports that an announcement of a formal 
decision by the Council of State is expected 
within a short time. 

In its report the Embassy stated that it is 
believed advisable, however, that United 
States exporters exert every effort to make 
certain that their shipments agree with the 
corresponding import licenses in order to 
avoid fines and other sanctions which may be 
imposed. The Embassy states further that 
until the Council of State gives a formal 
decision declaring decree No. 1243 unconsti- 
tutional, United States exporters abide by 
the regulations set forth in that decree. 


December 19, 1949 


Costa Rica 


Exchange and F inance 


REVALIDATION OF FOREIGN-EXCHANGE AP- 
PLICATIONS COVERING PRE-OCTOBER 1948 
IMPORTS 


Some United States exporters who have not 
been eligible to receive payment for ship- 
ments to Costa Rica made prior to October 
15, 1948, because the respective exchange au- 
thorizations were not revalidated before the 
February 15, 1949, deadline, may now have 
another chance to qualify for official ex- 
change, reports the United States Embassy 
in San Jose. Decree No. 818, published and 
effective November 6, 1949, again authorizes 
the Control Board to revalidate applications 
for foreign exchange duly completed and ac- 
cepted by the Board, whose invoices bear 
dates prior to October 15, 1948, provided that 
they were on that date covered by a deposit 
in colones of 100 percent of the value. The 
present period for revalidation is 60 days 
from the decree’s publication, or until Janu- 
ary 6, 1950. 

[For previous announcements concerning 
the revalidation of exchange applications, 
see Foreign Commerce Weekly of November 
29 and December 13, 1948.] 


Denmark 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
COPENHAGEN 
(Dated November 10, 1949) 


There is little evidence as yet of any sub- 
stantial price increases in consumer goods 
in Denmark as the direct outcome of de- 
valuation. The Government’s intention to 


minimize the effect of price increases on the * 


cost-of-living index has been reaffirmed by 
Government spokesmen on various occasions, 
and there has been submitted to Parliament 
a bill proposing the extension of current sub- 
sidy arrangement covering certain consumer 
goods. The Government is also considering 
reduction of the current gasoline tax to ab- 
sorb all or part of the anticipated increase 
in gasoline prices attributable to the gen- 
eral rise of approximately 40 percent in im- 
port prices of petroleum products which be- 
came effective December 1. 

No cost-of-living-index data have been 
published since devaluation. Although it is 
generally expected that the effect of devalua- 
tion on the October index, to be published 
shortly, will be small, it is inevitable that 
higher costs of many imported commodities 
from hard-currency areas and from coun- 
tries which have devalued less than Den- 
mark will influence subsequent index figures. 
The September wholesale price index rose 2 
points to 257 (1935=100) chiefly because of 
higher prices of feedstuffs, metals, and tex- 
tiles. A simultaneous rise in the import 
price index of 5 points to 290 is indicative of 
the anticipated trend for imported mer- 
chandise. The export price index remained 
unchanged at 308. 

Price increases have also been reported for 
many goods supplied by the United King- 
dom, which has created much concern in 
Danish official and business quarters, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that prices of 
Danish agricultural exports to the United 
Kingdom have been fixed for a l-year period 
through September 30, 1950, in the recently 
signed contracts covering butter, bacon, and 
eggs. An unofficial estimate places the re- 
sulting annual increase in cost of Danish im- 
ports from the United Kingdom at approxi- 


mately 285,000,000 crowns for a volume of the 
same proportions as in 1949. 

The announcement on October 27 that the 
British Coal Board had raised prices of coal 
exported to the Scandinavian countries ef- 
fective immediately came as a surprise and 
has been subject to strong Danish criticism 
from official sources and in the press. The 
Danish Government has submitted a formal 
protest to the British Government. 

The reaction of the Copenhagen stock ex- 
change to devaluation was more modest than 
might have been anticipated. Some specu- 
lative increase in stock prices, particularly 
industrial and shipping shares, had already 
taken place in expectation of devaluation. 
Bond prices showed little change from Aug- 
ust. Turn-over in stocks was materially 
greater in September than in any of the im- 
mediately preceding months and almost 50 
percent above the 1949 monthly average, 
and bond sales approximated the monthly 
average. 

Merchandise imports in September, 
amounting to 283,300,000 crowns (including 
ECA-financed purchases of approximately 
30,000,000 crowns), were lower than in any 
previous month this year. Exports, on the 
other hand, reached a record high—306,300,- 
000 crowns—principally because of a marked 
rise in shipments of industrial products, and 
the month closed with an export surplus of 
23,000,000 crowns. Consequently, the total 
import surplus of 656,400,000 crowns accrued 
during the preceding months through Aug- 
ust was reduced to 633,400,000 crowns. 

In connection with the OEEC conference in 
Paris on liberalization of trade, a revision 
of earlier Danish free-list proposals was sub- 
mitted cn November 8 to the Supply Com- 
mittee of the Rigsdag for consideration. 

Prompted by a decline in dollar exports 
and reduction of ECA assistance, the Govern- 
ment has revised its 1949-50 import plan for 
the dollar area. The total value of dollar 
imports accordingly has been reduced from 
approximately 163,000,000 dollars to 118,000,- 
000, affecting a wide range of commodities. 

Negotiations for renewal of the Anglo- 
Danish trade agreement, which expired Sep- 
tember 30, were conducted in Copenhagen on 
October 11-21 but failed to result in a new 
agreement. In view of the unclarified price 
situation, it was agreed to extend the cur- 
rent agreement for the remainder of 1949 
and to resume negotiations in London around 
the New Year. Furthermore, the problems 
that might be expected if the existing Anglo- 
Danish payments agreement expires in Au- 
gust 1950 were discussed, and both parties de- 
clared that this agreement could advan- 
tageously be extended. 

Protracted Danish-Polish trade negotia- 
tions which were initiated in Copenhagen on 
September 26 continue after several tempo- 
rary suspensions. The main difficulty is the 
Polish asked price for coal and the demand 
that payment be made partly in dollars and 
sterling. The latest Polish price offer is re- 
ported to be about 93 crowns per ton com- 
pared with 86 crowns for British coal. 

Negotiations conducted in Paris resulted 
in the drafting of a new trade agreement 
with France to replace the agreement which 
expired October 31. Following approval by 
the two Governments, it was signed in Paris 
on October 31. Trade envisaged in this 
agreement, which covers the year ending Oc- 
tober 31, 1950, is substantially greater than 
under the previous agreement. 

A supplementary Danish-Swedish trade 
agreement was signed on November 1. This 
agreement provides for additional Danish 
exports to Sweden through January 31, 1950, 
valued at 40,000,000 Danish crowns and Swed- 
ish exports to Denmark worth 62,000,000. 

Official estimates place the total yield of 
the Danish 1949 grain harvest at 3,980,000 
metric tons. This very favorable result com- 
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pares with 3,816,000 tons in 1948. The total 
number of hogs has risen from 2,911,000 in 
August to 3,029,000 and thereby has reached 
the prewar level. The production of major 
agricultural products in the first 9 months 
of 1949 was considerably larger than in the 
like period of 1948. The following percent- 
ages show the approximate gains: Milk, 20; 
butter, 25; pork, 40; eggs, 30; and beef and 
veal, 15. Cheese was the only product show- 
ing a small decline. 

Industrial-production activity showed a 
further substantial rise in September (partly 
because of seasonal influences) which 
brought the production index to 163 (1935= 
100) compared with 152 in August. The rise 
applied to all branches of industry; the 
largest gains were recorded by the wood- 
working, chemical, iron and metal, textile, 
paper, and transport-equipment industries. 
The index for consumer goods advanced from 
149 to 159 and that covering capital goods 
from 155 to 168. Considerable progress in 
output was also evidenced in comparison 
with September 1948, when the combined 
index stood at 154. 

Recently published official statistics reveal 
a marked increase in house construction 
during the first half of 1949 over that in the 
like 1948 period. This increase was due 
largely to construction of dwelling units, 
which rose from about 8,000 to 11,400, about 
40 percent. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUPPLEMENTARY TRADE AGREEMENT CON- 
CLUDED WITH SPAIN 


A supplementary trade agreement between 
Denmark and Spain was concluded at Ma- 
drid by exchange of notes on October 13, 1949, 
states a report of October 21 from the United 
States Embassy, Copenhagen. 

This supplement provides for Danish im- 
ports of Spanish products, consisting of 
oranges, tangerines, dried fruits, almonds, 
almond kernels, wines, and goatskins, to a 
total value of 14,500,000 crowns, and is ex- 
pected to facilitate the transfer from Spain 
of certain Danish assets. 

[For an announcement concerning the 
current Denmark-Spain bilateral trade agree- 
ment, see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of July 
11, 1949.] 


Ecuador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DIFFERENTIAL IMPpORT-DUTY SURCHARGES 
ON CERTAIN COUNTRIES REMOVED 


An Ecuadoran presidential decree of Octo- 
ber 14, 1949, published in a customs circular 
October 14 and effective the same date, re- 
moved the general surcharge of 50 percent of 
the customs duties on imports originating 
in the following countries, states a dispatch 
of November 16, 1949, from the United States 
Consulate General at Guayaquil: Bulgaria, 
Canada, Ceylon, Cuba, Cyprus, El Salva- 
dor, British Malaya, Estonia, Greece, Gua- 
temala, Hong Kong, Hungary, India, Iraq, 
Jamaica, Latvia, Norway, Iran, Portugal, Rus- 
sia, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Switzerland, Tur- 
key, and Zanzibar. (This surcharge had been 
established by Executive decree No. 58 of 
April 26, 1940, when Ecuador had an unfavor- 
able trade balance with the above-mentioned 
countries.) 

In addition, the presidential decree re- 
moved the general charge of 50 percent of 
the customs duties on imports from Japan 
and also the special charge of 75 percent of 
the customs duties on textiles originating in 
Japan. The reason for the above action, 
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according to the decree, is that in view of the 
war disruption of the previous trade pattern 
the surcharges have no practical application. 

[See Commerce Reports of August 24, 1940, 
for announcement of Executive decree No. 58 
of April 26, 1940.] 


France 
Exchange and Finance 


EXTENSION OF INVESTMENT REPATRIATION 
PRIVILEGES TO BELGIUM-LUXEMBOURG 
FUNDS 


It has been announced that the privileges 
of avis (notice) No. 419 of the French Office 
des Changes have been extended to new 
funds invested in France by residents of Bel- 
gium and Luxembourg. According to in- 
struction No. 301 “F” of the Office des 
Changes, published in the French financial 
press of November 19, 1949, this extension 
gives to physical and juridical persons resid- 
ing in Belgium or Luxembourg the right to 
convert into their own currency the proceeds 
of the liquidation of investments made by 
them within the franc zone. The franc zone, 
for purposes of this instruction, includes the 
Saar but excludes Indochina. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo- 
ber 24, 1949, under France, Exchange and 
Finance, for details concerning avis No. 419.] 


French Kquatorial 
Africa 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


WHEAT FLovuR: Import Duty MODbDIFIED 


The import duty on wheat flour in French 
Equatorial Africa was fixed at 6 percent ad 
valorem, and the turn-over tax removed, by 
a decree of August 2, 1949, published in the 
Journal Officiel of French Equatorial Africa 
on September 15. 


French North 
Afriea 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT AND USED AUTO- 
MOBILES: EXPORT AND EXCHANGE CON- 
TROLS REMOVED 


The exchange and export controls have 
been removed in Algeria on agricultural 
tractors and trucks, as well as on tourists’ 
automobiles, which have been the property 
of their owners over a period of a year, by 
a notice to exporters published in the Moni- 
teur Officiel du Commerce et de 1’Industrie 
on November 3, 1949. 


UNITED STATES PROVISIONAL ASSENT TO 
FRENCH Moroccan IMporT-LICENSING 
REGULATIONS EXTENDED 


The United States Government has ex- 
tended through December 31, 1949, its pro- 
visional assent to the Moroccan import- 
licensing regulations of December 30, 1948. 

The December 30, 1948, import regulations 
reimposed licensing requirements in French 
Morocco on imports for which no request is 
made of the Protectorate authorities for an 
allocation of foreign exchange. Prior to the 
issuance of these regulations, most imports 
not requiring allocation of exchange were 


exempt from import licensing. Also, the 
December 30 regulations limit “imports with. 
out exchange” to certain specified items 
essential to the Moroccan economy, 

Renewal of assent beyond December 31 
1949, will depend upon the outcome of cur. 
rent negotiations looking to the establish. 
ment of adequate safeguards for American 
interests. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, October 
24, 1949; September 26, 1949; and June 27, 
1949, for previous announcements of Uniteq 
States assent to the regulations. ]} 


French West 
Afriea 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION REGULA- 
TIONS REVISED 


Effective July 23, 1949, imported merchan- 
dise of French or foreign origin (in the latter 
case, involving the outlay of foreign ex- 
change) allocated under the quota system 
will be subject to the following import and 
distribution regulations in French West 
Africa, by order No. 3771 of July 21, 1949, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of French West 
Africa on July 23: 

French West Africa is divided into sectors 
for the distribution of the merchandise un- 
der question, imported under certain condi- 
tions, either by a system of invitations to 
bid or by a system of quotas. 

Special provision is made for the impor- 
tation of cereals, rice, sugar, cotton fabrics, 
jute products, and machinery equipment and 
spare parts, essential to the industries of 
French West Africa. 

Import restrictions were removed on mer- 
chandise not included in the above cate- 
gories 


Germany 


Economic Conditions 


TRENDS IN WESTERN GERMANY DURING THE 
THIRD QUARTER OF 1949 


Industrial output expanded significantly 
during the third quarter of 1949 in Western 
Germany. The new index of industrial pro- 
duction, which now includes all three zones 
(instead of only the United States and British 
Zones) and which is adjusted for the number 
of working days in each month, reached 92 in 
September 1949 (1936=—100), as compared 
with 87 in August and 86 in July. 

Despite a drop in steel-ingot production in 
September, the index of production of invest- 
ment goods rose from 81 in July to 86 in Sep- 
tember. The decline in steel-ingot produc- 
tion from 794,571 tons in July to 760,077 tons 
in August reflects a reduction in orders which 
is attributed to financial difficulties of the 
railways and other large buyers. These diffi- 
culties also affected the output of freight 
cars. Other components of the index appar- 
ently were less susceptible; steel construction 
(exclusive of freight cars) rose to 106 percent, 
machinery to 94 percent, and vehicles to 98 
percent of the 1936 output. Production of 
electrical equipment, which has substan- 
tially exceeded the prewar output for the 
past year, rose from 155 percent of the 1936 
output in July to 176 percent in August. 

The greatest relative gains during the 
quarter were noted in the consumer-goods 
industries, whose output rose from 75 per- 
cent of 1936 in July to 87 percent in Au- 
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gust. Shoe production alone showed a gain 
of 25 index points during the period; it rose 
from 55 in July to 80 in September. 

The gradual downward trend in the general 
price level which began early in 1949 con- 
tinued through the third quarter. The in- 
dex of basic-materials prices fell from about 
188 (1938=—100) in July to 185.6 in Septem- 
ber. The cost-of-living index stood at 155.5 
in September (1938=100), which was 12.4 
points below the December 1948 figure. 

The influx of refugees from the east con- 
tinued to augment the labor force, so that 
both employment and unemployment con- 
tinued to rise. The number of employed 
wage and salary earners in the Bizonal Area 
reached 12,170,000 by the end of August, and 
the number of unemployed, 1,256,996. In- 
dustrial productivity, as roughly measured 
by dividing the index of industrial produc- 
tion by the index of industrial employment, 
rose steadily following the currency reform, 
from about 50 percent of the 1936 level in 
June 1948 to 75 percent by August 1949. 
The real income of workers also rose sub- 
stantially, by reason of both increased money 
earnings and the decline in living costs. 

Commercial bank credit expanded much 
more rapidly during July and August than 
during preceding months, but money and 
credit created by the central banking system 
in favor of nonbanking customers declined. 
The volume of money in circulation in the 
three western Zones more than doubled since 
June 1948. 

Exports failed to continue the upward 
trend noted for May, June, and July; August 
exports for the Bizonal Area amounted to 
only $95,700,000. These statistics, however, 
are not strictly comparable with those pre- 
viously announced ($113,000,000 for July), 
for the August statistics were computed on 
a different time basis. The Joint Export- 
Import Agency ceased compiling foreign- 
trade statistics as of the end of July 1949; 
beginning with August, the official data on 
merchandise trade for the Bizonal Area is 
compiled by the German Statistical Office at 
Wiesbaden. The cessation of steel-scrap ex- 
ports to the United States since the spring 
months tended to offset the otherwise steady 
progress in shipments to Western Hemi- 
sphere countries. The deficit in trade with 
the United States amounted to $75,400,000 
during August, and exports to the United 
States were running substantially below the 
planned rate as submitted to the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation. 

Import deliveries in August continued at a 
high level, reaching $215,900,000 for the Bi- 
zone. During the first 8 months of 1949, 
only 50 percent of Bizonal imports were 
financed from export proceeds. About 22 
percent was financed by ECA funds and the 
remainder by United States and United King- 
dom Government appropriations. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GOVERNMENT OF WESTERN GERMANY AS- 
SUMES RESPONSIBILITY FOR TRADE AND 
PAYMENTS NEGOTIATIONS 


The Government of the Federal Republic of 
Germany now conducts all negotiations for 
trade and payments with other countries, 
effective November 28, 1949, states a directive 
of the Allied High Commission of November 
10. The Government has taken over this 
responsibility from the Joint Export-Import 
Agency, which heretofore initiated and nego- 
tiated such agreements. The Government 
also assumes responsibility for implementa- 
tion of existing agreements. Western Ger- 
many now has trade agreements with 21 
European countries, 5 Central and South 
American countries, Egypt, India, Iran, and 
Japan. 


December 19, 1949 


Haiti 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PORT-AU-PRINCE 


(Dated November 26, 1949) 


The month of November was characterized 
by preelection unrest which resulted in some 
dislocation of commercial activity. Stores 
were well inventoried against the season of 
coffee and sugar exporting as well as the 
Christmas buying season usually character- 
ized by relatively heavy spending on the part 
of the public. 

The new coffee crop had already begun to 
move into export channels, and the crop fore- 
cast was still very favorable despite some 
losses in the southern peninsula due to heavy 
rains and floods. A number of the local 
exporters are said to have been caught very 
short and some heavy losses will doubtless be 
taken. The peasant producer, however, ap- 
pears likely to enjoy a period of considerable 
prosperity. 

Obligations of sugar futures, for delivery 
early in 1950, probably will hasten the cane- 
grinding season somewhat. Cane in Novem- 
ber was plentiful though green, and 
although it was believed that sucrose con- 
tent might be low, unless several weeks of 
dry weather should be encountered, grind- 
ing was expected to be heavy. Apparently 
there is little likelihood of any 1950 produc- 
tion from the new Cuban-financed sugar- 
mill project in the south, work on which has 
been very slow. 

Banana production and exports were 
climbing slowly; more than 250,000 stems 
were exported in September, the highest in 
many months. Only in the south, where 
political unrest appears most seriously to 
have affected business, have exports remained 
almost stagnant. 

The Government announced that the 
amusement and art sections of the Bicenten- 
nial Exposition would officially open on De- 
cember 8, as originally planned, though the 
opening of the international section would 
be postponed until February 12 because of 
construction delays. Work on the United 
States pavilion is going ahead, and there is 
little doubt that both pavilion and displays 
will be ready in time for the February date. 

The development plan for the Artibonite 
Valley is being pushed rapidly, the American 
engineering company entrusted with the 
technical work is already on the job, and the 
Government entity known as the Authority 
for the Development of the Artibonite Valley 
has been designated. Three technical com- 
mittees for the planning of agricultural de- 
velopment and settlement have likewise been 
named and have commenced their studies. 

The Government balance sheet for Sep- 
tember 30, the close of the 1948-49 fiscal 
year, shows total receipts of 83,098,856 
gourdes (5 gourdes=$1. United States) as 
compared with a budget of 67,415,446 
gourdes. Total fiscal expenditures, however, 
amounted to 93,315,308 gourdes, leaving a 
balance of expenditures, over receipts of 
more than 10,000,000 gourdes. Having en- 
tered the 1948-49 period with an unobligated 
cash balance, the actual deficit as the year 
ended amounted to only 3,047,542 gourdes. 
The termination of heavy expenditures for 
the Exposition, together with swelling rev- 
enues as the result of the end of the “dead 
season” and the resumption of relatively 
large-scale international commerce, should 
ease the Government’s financial situation 
considerably. 

Barring major breaks in world commodity 
prices, Haiti’s trade prospects for the 1949-50 
fiscal year appear excellent. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


CONCESSIONS To NEw INDUSTRIES 


Each enterprise organizing in Haiti to 
develop an entirely new industry will enjoy 
the following advantages for a duration of 
5 years, according to a law published in 
Haiti’s official publication, Le Moniteur, 
dated October 24, 1949: 

(1) A reduction in the rates of the occu- 
pational license, the foreign resident’s per- 
mit, and the income tax in a proportion of 
50 percent for the first year and 20 percent 
for the remaining 4 years; (2) exemption of 
export duties on its products; (3) customs 
immunity on imports of machinery and ap- 
paratus connected with the new enterprise, 
spare parts for such machinery, raw mate- 
rials not produced in Haiti, necessary con- 
tainers and material for the packing of the 
manufactured articles. 

These advantages will be subject to justi- 
fication, and imported articles not entering 
into the manufactured product will not be 
permitted to be sold or utilized otherwise, 
unless the import duties are first paid. 
Penalties entail the payment of double the 
regular duty and the withdrawal of privi- 
leges. 

Anyone interested in benefiting from the 
above provisions, even before installation, 
should address the Secretary of State of 
National Economy, Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 


India 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
NEW DELHI 


(Dated November 12, 1949) 


On October 5, 1949, the Indian Finance 
Minister, Dr. John Matthai, inaugurating the 
debate in the Constituent Assembly on the 
devaluation of the rupee, gave a full explana- 
tion of the considerations which led to the 
Government’s decision and outlined a pro- 
gram to deal with its economic consequences. 
He explained that in view of the fact that 
75 percent of the Indian export trade is with 
countries in the soft-currency area, it had 
been considered entirely impracticable to 
risk the diminution of its foreign trade which 
a decision to retain the old exchange value 
of the rupee would have entailed. As re- 
gards domestic measures designed to cope 
with the new situation, he outlined an 
eight-point program of which the main fea- 
tures are the following: (1) New measures to 
reduce expenditure of foreign exchange to 
a minimum, (2) use of such purchasing 
power as India possesses to bring down ‘the 
prices of materials imported from nonde- 
valuing countries, (3) prevention of specu- 
lation, (4) imposition of customs duties on 
articles exported to hard-currency areas in 
order to ensure the receipt of a maximum of 
foreign exchange and to divide the advan- 
tages of devaluation equitably between the 
Indian exchequer, the Indian seller, and the 
foreign buyer, (5) stimulation of domestic 
investment, (6) extension of facilities for the 
early settlement of old income-tax claims, 
(7) economy measures to secure a reduction 
of approximately 400,000,000 rupees in rev- 
enue and capital expenditure during the cur- 
rent year, and (8) reduction of 10 percent in 
the retail prices of essential commodities. 

Trade with Pakistan remained at a stand- 
still throughout October. The establishment 
of an Indian ceiling for raw jute of 35 rupees 
per maund (82.27 pounds) brought about a 
sharp reduction in the price of raw jute in 
the East Pakistan producing areas, but in 
the absence of any official settlement of the 
rate of exchange between the two countries, 
trade in jute did not revive, except on a 
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clandestine basis, even at the new rates. 
Dealing in Pakistan cotton also remained 
paralyzed. Prices of a number of Indian ex- 
port products, notably pepper, tea, button lac, 
hides and skins, and groundnut oil showed 
a firmer tone as the month advanced. Trade 
in jute goods at the newly established ceil- 
ings of 55 rupees per hundred yards for 
hessians (40-inch, 10-ounce) and 155 rupees, 
12 annas for sacks was practically nonexistent 
for fourth-quarter deliveries because of the 
fact that most of the mill production for 
those months already had been sold, and 
holders were reluctant to resell at the con- 
trolled prices. The increase in the export 
duty on hessians from 80 to 350 rupees per 
ton, which was announced on September 28, 
presumably contributed to the reluctance of 
sellers to dispose of their holdings at the 
Official prices. 

A report by the Export Promotion Commit- 
tee appointed pursuant to a Ministry of Com- 
merce resolution of July 9, 1949, was released 
early in October. The report deprecates the 
growth of speculation which has driven the 
prices of a number of Indian export prod- 
ucts above competitive levels, recommends a 
simplification of export procedures, and 
urges a reduction of taxes on export products 
and further improvement in export facili- 
ties. It calls attention also to the need for 
stricter quality control in a number of export 
lines. 

The Government announced the appoint- 
ment of a committee to advise whether in 
the context of present-day conditions and 
taking into account possible future trends of 
India’s international trade, it would be of 
advantage to constitute a State-owned or 
State-sponsored organization for handling 
any sector of the country’s foreign trade, 
and if so, what the structure of such an 
organization should be and its fleld and 
scope of activity. 

Anticipating the fifth point of the Finance 
Minister’s program outlined above, the Gov- 
ernor-General in a radio broadcast to the 
nation on October 2, 1949, urged the common 
people of India to provide the funds neces- 
sary to finance the economic expansion pro- 
gram by investing more heavily in National 
Savings Certificates. His thesis was that 
the poor have taken over the State, that 
wealth formerly concentrated in a few hands 
has now been widely distributed, and that 
those who receive the bulk of the national 
income must do their part to build up the 
productive machinery necessary to raise the 
standard of living. 

In implementation of the eighth point in 
the Finance Minister’s program, it was de- 
cided at a meeting of Provincial and State 
Food Ministers held in New Delhi during Oc- 
tober, that the retail prices of rationed food 
grains would be reduced by 10 percent. 
Corresponding reductions in procurement 
prices will be necessary since most Provinces 
are not in a position to absorb any addi- 
tional food-grain subsidies. Progress is re- 
ported from most Provinces in carrying out 
the Government’s latest drive for increased 
food production. 

Figures for Indian sea-borne trade for 
June 1949, which were released during Oc- 
tober, show a slightly smaller adverse bal- 
ance than in the preceding month. Total 
exports amounted to 296,400,000 rupees and 
imports, 605,500,000 rupees, leaving an ad- 
verse balance of 309,100,000 rupees as &om- 
pared with 340,600,000 rupees in May. (In 
June, 1 rupee=US$0.30; since September 19, 
1 rupee =US$0.21.) There was a decline in 
exports of principal commodities as com- 
pared with the shipments made in October 
1948. Exports of jute manufactures, the 
principal item, declined from 151,000,000 
rupees to 98,500,000 rupees; cotton manu- 
factures dropped from 30,500,000 rupees to 
27,700,000, and tea decreased substantially. 
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Food imports rose from 33,700,000 rupees to 
117,400,000, and machinery, the second 
largest import item, from 64,700,000 rupees 
to 85,900,000 rupees. Preliminary figures 
covering only the ports of Calcutta, Bombay, 
and Madras during August indicate substan- 
tial improvement in the adverse balance. 
August imports for these ports amounted to 
494,800,000 rupees as against exports of 338,- 
000,000, leaving an adverse balance of 147,- 
300,000 rupees. Commodities which showed 
substantial increases in exports as compared 
with earlier months were jute manufac- 
tures, tea, cotton piece goods, raw jute, raw 
cotton and waste, tanned hides and skins, 
tobacco, spices, and lac. 

Trade talks between India and Ceylon be- 
gan in New Delhi on October 21, 1949. The 
purpose of the meeting was to explore in a 
preliminary way the possibility of an agree- 
ment for the exchange of commodities and 
the expansion of trade. The talks are un- 
derstood to have been concerned also with a 
uniform marketing policy for tea, a cOm- 
modity in which both countries have an 
interest. 

Most of the larger cities in India suffered 
severe shortages of sugar during the month, 
as a consequence of the efforts of the Gov- 
ernment to curb profiteering in this com- 
modity. The freezing of mill stocks was 
ordered early in September, but coordinate 
measures were not taken to freeze trade 
stocks. Most of the latter have gone under- 
ground leaving the Government with the 
task of attempting to supply the demand at 
controlled prices out of the inadequate sup- 
plies in its hands. Sugar, except at black- 
market prices virtually disappeared in a 
number of cities during October. There is 
little prospect of improvement in the re- 
tail situation until the new crop begins to 
come on the market in December. Factory 
output is expected to reach 1,300,000 tons 
during the 1949-50 season which in the ab- 
sence of speculation should be more than 
sufficient to meet domestic requirements. 

The Economic Adviser’s Index of Whole- 
sale Prices for the week ended October 22, 
1949, stood at 393.1 (year ended August 
1939—100) which represented an increase of 
1.2 percent as compared with the corre- 
sponding week of the preceding month and of 
2.8 percent in relation to the same period a 
year ago. 


Economic Conditions 


FURTHER STATEMENT ON FOREIGN 
INVESTMENT POLiIcy OF INDIA 


Mention has been made in the Indian press 
of correspondence between the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce and In- 
dustry and the Government of India on par- 
ticipation of foreign capital in Indian 
industries. Such correspondence contains 
criticism by certain Indian business groups 
that the Government is not adhering in 
practice to the policy enunciated by it with 
respect to foreign capital investments in 
India. (For details of this policy, see the 
U. S. Department of Commerce release, Re- 
cent Statements of Industrial Policy of the 
Government of India and Their Implementa- 
tion, dated May 17, 1949. Copies of this 
release may be obtained from the Field Of- 
fices of the U. S. Department of Commerce.) 
A further elucidation of the official stand- 
point is now available as follows: 

“It is generally agreed that the paramount 
need of the country, at this stage, is an in- 
creasing measure of industrialisation at the 
most rapid pace possible. For this purpose, 
the Government feels that the amount of 
Indian capital available is not sufficient. Its 
policy, therefore, is to allow foreign capital 
to come in to operate freely in the industrial 
field, so long as this can be achieved in a 








manner not detrimental to the interests of 
the country. In other fields, such as bank. 
ing and commerce, where the need for for. 
eign capital is not so pressing, the entry 
of such capital will, it is stated, be regulateg 
with reference to actual requirements, 

“The Federation had suggested that utili. 
sation of foreign capital be confined to: 

(a) specialised industries, requiring a high 
degree of technical skill and know-how 
which have not already been developed in 
the country; and 

(b) industries for which domestic capita] 
shows definite shyness over a period of 
years 

“Generally agreeing with these views, the 
Government reply makes it clear that, in 
order to secure the maximum possible influx 
of foreign capital in the shortest possible 
time, the prefererce which a foreign investor 
may have for any particular line of invest- 
ment has to be given due consideration. The 
Government also considers it its duty to safe. 
guard the interests of the consumer who, in 
the absence of efficient units in production 
fields, is not likely to receive any benefit of 
reduced price or improved quality of product, 
though he may continue to bear the inci- 
dence of protective duties in such fields. It 
is therefore desired to encourage competition 
generally so long as it is reasonable and can 
be achieved in a manner not detrimental to 
the ultimate interests of the Indian producer 
The Government, however, asserts that it will 
take steps to ensure that in all cases where 
units with foreign capital are allowed to be 
established in fields in which Indian indus- 
tries have been recently developed, a fair field 
will always be preserved for the operation 
of the latter. 

“Two major issues are conditions on 
which permission should be granted for 
entry of foreign capital into the country; 
secondly, treatment to be accorded to such 
capital after it is allowed to come in. In so 
far as the first point is concerned, the Goy- 
ernment’s object is utilisation of foreign 
capital in the manner most advantageous to 
the country. Permission to retain majority 
non-Indian interest in ownership and effec- 
tive control in some cases cannot be consid- 
ered ipso facto as detrimental to the inter- 
ests of the country. It is, therefore, not pro- 
posed to insist on majority control by Indians 
in the formative stages of industries, irre- 
spective of other considerations. Each such 
case, it is pointed out, is being and will be 
considered on its merits, and suitable condi- 
tions regarding extent of Indian ownership 
and control, training and employment of 
Indians will be imposed at the time permis- 
sion to invest is given to a foreign national. 

“Regarding treatment to be accorded to 
foreign capital once it has been allowed to 
come in, the Government feels it must be 
given an assurance of nondiscrimination, 
without which it is inconceivable that any 
foreign capital will come. ‘The need of the 
hour,’ it is emphasized, ‘is to have more and 
more production, and the Government of 
India have no reason to believe that the 
growth of a foreign controlled concern, even 
with the assistance of some protection that 
may be given to any particular industry in 
general, would be detrimental to the inter- 
ests of the nation. On the other hand, this 
is bound to be advantageous to the country 
at large and will also be in the interests of 


’ 


Indian industrialists in the long run’. 


Exchange and Finance 
FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE GOVERNMENT 
OF MADRAS 


On November 5, the Finance Minister of 
the Province of Madras, southern India, in 4 
radio address, reviewed the financial posi- 
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tion of the Province for the past 3 years. 
In substance, he indicated that the general 
financial position so far has been maintained 
in a very sound condition. 

Receipts on revenue account, which, dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1945-46 amounted to 
479,900,000 rupees, rose to the record figure 
of 532,500,000 rupees during 1948-49, which 
“just kept pace” with the growing needs of 
the Province. Expenditure on revenue ac- 
count increased from 306,700,000 rupees to 
527,300,000 rupees during the same period. 

Capital expenditure during the 3 years 
1946-47 to 1948-49 totaled nearly 160,000,000 
rupees. The principal items in this cate- 
gory were the Tungabhadra, Lower Bhavani, 
and other irrigation schemes which cost the 
Government 43,800,000 rupees; hydroelectric 
projects and the acquisition of the Madras 
Electricity System costing 90,000,000 rupees 
and industrial development to the extent of 
approximately 14,800,000 rupees; in addition 
to the gross capital investment of about 
6,000,000 rupees on the provincial transpor- 
tation system. 

Public debt increased by less than 120,- 
000,000 rupees during the 3 years ended 
1948-49, but newly created assets during the 
same period amounted to nearly 300,000,000 
rupees 

With respect to the revenue account dur- 
ing the current fiscal year, the Minister said 
that the financial position will be satisfac- 
tory. The “real anxiety” at this time is to 
finance capital expenditure during the cur- 
rent and next fiscal years. He estimated a 
budgetary requirement this year of about 
110,000,000 rupees to meet net disbursements 
in capital and loan accounts, and hoped for 
a loan this year of about 60,000,000 rupees 
from the Central Government. The Govern- 
ment of India, however, recently intimated 
its inability to give any loans for the next 2 
years in view of the budgetary difficulties 
As capital seemed to be “very shy just now,” 
the provincial government does not intend to 
float any loan until conditions improve, but 
would curtail capital expenditure on some 
schemes where it could be done without 
detriment to the general welfare. 

{The Indian rupee was worth $0.30 up to 
September 19, 1949, when it was devalued to 
$0.21.) 


Indonesia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REGULATIONS ON IMPORT OF PLANTS INTO 
INDONESIA 


The Institute for Plant Diseases of the Pro- 
visional Federal Government of Indonesia has 
made available extracts of the Plant Quar- 
antine Import Regulations of Indonesia. In- 
formation regarding these regulations may be 
obtained from the Far Eastern Branch, Office 
of International Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


REGULATIONS ON IMPORTATION OF ANIMAL 
PRODUCTS 


According to regulations issued by the Vet- 
erinary Service of the Provisional Federal 
Government, no prohibitions or restrictions 
are imposed upon the importation of animal 
products from the United States. 


lreland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DuTy IMPOSED ON FILES AND HacKSAW 
BLADES 


The Irish Government has issued an order 
Imposing a full rate of duty of 374 percent 
ad valorem on imports of iron or steel hand 
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files and hacksaw blades (25 percent ad va- 
lorem on products manufactured in the 
United Kingdom and Canada). The order is 
effective from October 22, 1949. 


TARIFF CLASSIFICATION AMENDED FOR CER- 
TAIN TYPES OF BUCKETS, CANS, OR PAILS 


The Irish Government has issued an order 
which amends the tariff nonmenclature on 
iron and steel galvanized buckets, cans, or 
pails so as to include component parts there- 
of. From October 29, 1949, therefore, com- 
ponent parts of these articles are subject to 
the same rate of duty as buckets, cans, or 
pails (70 percent ad valorem for imports 
from the United States). 


QUOTA ON ELECTRIC-FILAMENT LAMPS 
ANNOUNCED 


The Irish Government has issued an order 
authorizing the importation from all coun- 
tries of 50,000 electric-filament lamps during 
the period December 1, 1949, to May 31, 1950. 


Israel 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NONPAYMENT IMPORTS INTO ISRAEL 


Nonpayment imports in respect of which 
the Israel Government will “sympathetically” 
consider applications for the granting of im- 
port licenses have recently been published 
by the Israel Treasury. The applications 
should be accompanied by an affidavit, con- 
firmed by a Government of Israel representa- 
tive in the country of export, to the effect: 
(a) That the goods, or funds with which the 
goods were acquired, are the property of the 
applicant; (b) that no transfer of money 
from Israel will be required in payment of 
these goods, and no payment has been made 
or will be made in the future; (c) that the 
proceeds of the sale of the goods will be 
utilized solely for investment in Israel. 

Although importation into Israel of the 
items listed below will generally be allowed 
the competent authorities reserve the right 
to examine each particular application in the 
light of conditions prevailing at the time. 


Foop, FEEDSTUFFS, AND TOBACCO 


A. Grain and Flour: 
Barley 
Beans 
Buckwheat 
Chickpeas and other peas 
Oats 
Millet 
Rice 
Rye 
Lupins and lupin meal 
Maize 
Wheat 
Flour of barley or meal 
Buckwheat flour 
Flour of rice, rye, and other 
B. Feedstuffs for Animals: 
Cake or meal of meat or fish 
Cake of meal of rape, soya, nut seed, and 
oilseed 
Rice meal 
Bran 
Other feedstuffs 
C. Meat: 
Meat, frozen, tinned, dried, or powdered 
Living Cattle for Food. 
. Dairy Produce: 
Cheese and cheese in tins 
Eggs, powdered 
Milk, powdered 
Milk, condensed 
F. Fruits and Vegetables, Fresh and Canned: 
Potatoes, fresh and dried 
Tomatoes 
Onions, fresh and dried 
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Other Foodstuffs: 
Cocoa beans, raw 
Cocoa butter 
Coffee beans 
Cod-liver oil 
Cottonseed oil, edible 
Fats, edible 
Fish, dried, salted or smoked, frozen, or 

tinned 
Sardines tinned in oil 
Edible seeds 
Sugar 
Tea 


. Tobacco and Tombac: 


Tobacco, unmanufactured or manufac- 
tured 

Tombac leaves, unmanufactured 

Tombac, manufactured 

Pipe tobacco 


Raw MATERIALS AND ARTICLES MAINLY 
UNMANUFACTURED 


. Coal: 


Anthracite and other coal 


. Nonmetallic, Ferrous, Mining and Quarry 


Products: 
Asphalt, raw 
Phosphate, raw 
Sulfur, raw 


. Wood and Timber: 


Trunks and logs for the manufacture of 
matches 

Boards or planks of ebony, mahogany, 
oak, and gumwood, for furniture mak- 
ing 

Wood and timber, other 


. Textile Materials: 


Cotton, raw 

Cotton, waste 

Wool, raw, waste, rags, and tops 

Fibers (hemp, jute, manila, sisal, flax), 
artificial fibers, and Vistra fibers 


. Seeds, Beans and Nuts for Oil, Fats, Gums 


and Resins: 
Copra 
Colophony 
Linseed 
Sesame seeds 


. Hides and Skins: 


Cattle hides, raw or dried 
Fur skins, raw 


. Miscellaneous Articles: 


Hoods for hat manufacture 

Household utensils (cutlery, earthware, 
china, and glassware) 

Optical goods (lenses, frames, instru- 
ments, and workshop equipment) 

Plastic sheetings 

Tanned leather 

Tanning extracts and chemicals 

Crepe rubber 

Sea grass 

Raw cotton for the manufacture of hy- 
drophile cotton and upholstery 

Bandages and gauzes 

Shoe-manufacturing supplies 

Shells for manufacture of buttons 

Broomcorn panicles and twigs 

Cork, raw 

Rubber, raw 


ARTICLES WHOLLY OR MAINLY MANUFACTURED 


A. 


Iron and Steel and Manufactures Thereof: 

Door and window fittings (not manufac- 
tured locally) 

Pig iron and cast iron in blocks, slabs, 
not worked 

Iron and steel bars, rods, angles and 
sections, for industrial and building 
purposes 

Iron and steel flats and strips 

Iron sheets and plates 

Mild steel sheets, black, plain 

Iron channels and girders 

Galvanized sheets, plain 

Galvanized sheets, corrugated 

Tinned plates 

Cylindrical containers of iron or steel for 
compressed or liquid gasses 
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Nuts, bolts (not manufactured locally) 
Iron bright wire nails (not manufactured 
locally) 
Drawn steel pipes, black and galvanized 
Fittings for iron pipes and drawn tubes 
Stainless steel in sheets, strips and struc- 
tural shapes 
Hot rolled mild steel wire rods in coils 
for drawing purposes 
Iron wire, galvanized 
Tungsten steel, polished, wire rods 
Steel shafting, bright, polished, solid and 
hollow 
Tool steel 
B. Nonferrous Metals and Manufactures 
Thereof: 
Aluminum foil 
Aluminum bars, ingots, rods, plates, 
sheets and strips 
Dur aluminum and aluminum in all 
shapes 
Antimony ingots 
Copper ingots, bars; rods, plates, sheets, 
and strips 
Brass ingots, bars, rods, plates, sheets, 
and strips 
Pins, rivets, washers, cups, rings, and 
coils of metals used in the manufac- 
ture of artificial teeth. 
Printers’ type 
Tin in blocks, bars, and ingots 
Tin sheets. 
Zinc sheets and ingots 
Lead ingots. 
C. Implements and Instruments (Not Man- 
ufactured Locally) : 
Incubators and brooders and parts there- 
of 
Dairy and poultry farming equipment 
Dental, optical, surgical, and medical ap- 
pliances and apparatus 
Veterinary instruments 
X-ray appliances 
Technical handtools and implements 
Scientific instruments and appliances 
Agricultural, arboricultural, and horti- 
cultural tools 
Other auxiliary equipment for agricul- 
tural and industrial purposes 
Hammers, pliers, spanners and wrenches, 
files, chisels, and punches 
Drills 
Gutters, hacksaws, planes, vises 
Welding machinery and parts. 
D. Electrical Goods and Apparatus: 
Equipment for hand-welding 
Welding electrodes and welding rods 
Lead pipes for electric wiring 
Accessories of dry batteries 
Insulated cable and wire, lead covered 
(not manufactured locally) 
Electric meters 
Telephone apparatus 
Agricultural and industrial machinery 
and parts thereof 
Electric bulbs, ordinary, fluorescent and 
equipment 
Refrigeration units and spare parts (ex- 
cluding domestic refrigerators) 
E. Machinery: 
Industrial and agricultural machinery 
and parts thereof 
Sewing machines and parts thereof 
(mainly industrial) 
Stitching machines and parts thereof 
Typewriters and parts thereof 
F. Textile Manufactures: 
Cotton yarn (counts above 32) 
Worsted yarn 
Woolen yarns 
Artificial silk yarn and silk thread 
Flax, hemp, jute, and linen yarn 
Nylon yarn 
White and grey sheeting 
Printed cotton goods 
Plastic sheeting 
Poplin 
Rain-coat material 
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Hessian 
Tailors’ materials 
G. Chemicals, Drugs, Dyes and Colors: 
Textile and leather dyes and stuffs 
Bones 
Molding powders 
Caustic soda 
Soda ash 
Various chemicals 
H. Oils, Fats, and Waxes: 
Motor spirit, benzine 
Lubricating oils and greases 
Kerosene 
Paraffin wax and paraffin 
I. Paper and Cardboard: 
Paper for packing of citrus fruit 
Printing paper 
Newsprint 
Paper in sheets, not specially prepared 
Writing paper 
Cardboard and carton 
K. Aircraft, Ships, and Vehicles: 
Airplanes and parts thereof 
Motor omnibusses, motortrucks 
Other motorcars for passengers 
Chassis 
Tractors and parts thereof 
Parts of motor vehicles 
Motorcycles and tricycles and parts 
thereof 
Ships and boats, ship and boat motors, 
marine engines 
Other parts and accessories of ships and 
boats 
L. Rubber Manufactures: 
Rubber thread and yarn 
Rubber tires and tubes for motorcycles, 
motor vehicles and other vehicles 
Rubber boots 
M. Miscellaneous Articles: 
Transmission equipment 
Dyes and colors for foodstuffs 
Horn, artificial, bakelite, galalith, and 
Similar hard plastics in sheets, rods, 
wire, slabs, and tubes 
Prefabricated houses in sections or 
panels 
Corks 
Photo materials and accessories 


Japan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


JAPAN—STERLING AREA TRADE ARRANGE- 
MENT CONCLUDED 


The Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers (SCAP) announced on November 22 
1949, that a trade arrangement between 
Japan and the sterling area (including the 
United Kingdom and colonies (except Hong 
Kong)—Australia, India, New Zealand, and 
South Africa) has been consummated and 
will be formally signed in Tokyo at an early 
date. This is the second postwar trade agree- 
ment with the sterling area (see March 21, 
1949, issue of ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
for asummary of the provisions of the previ- 
ous agreement covering the period July 1, 
1948, through June 30, 1949, and the August 
29, 1949, issue for a review of actual trade be- 
tween Japan and the sterling area for the pe- 
riod July 1948 through April 1949). The new 
arrangement which covers the period July 1 
1949, to June 30, 1950, calls for balanced 
trade between the two areas and anticipates 
a total trade of £143,000,000 (or $400,000,- 
000) in merchandise and invisible trade 
between Japan, on the one hand, and sterling 
area trade arrangement countries as well as 
other countries in the sterling area partici- 
pant in the Over-All Sterling Payments 
Arrangement (Burma, Pakistan, and others) 
on the other. 

Purchases by Japan from the sterling-area 
countries under the plan are estimated at 


£55,000,000, while purchases from Japan by 
the sterling countries in the arrangement are 
estimated at £45,500,000. An amount of 
£9,500,000 is provided to cover the orders 
placed by the sterling area in Japan before 
June 30, 1949, which were unfilled and jn 
excess of orders placed by Japan in the ster. 
ling area as of that date. Provision is also 
made for trade with sterling countries syp. 
scribing to the Sterling Payments Arrange- 
ment but not included in the current trade 
arrangement. Approximately £27,000,000 js 
estimated for trade between Japan and these 
countries which include Burma, Pakistan 
and others. Provision also has been made for 
trade in invisibles as distinguished from com. 
modity exchanges 

Japan's planned purchases from the ster. 
ling area countries include cereals, cotton, 
wool, iron ore, rubber, salt, petroleum, hides 
and skins, and tanning materials, whereas 
sterling-area purchases from Japan cover a 
wide range of manufactured goods, including 
textiles, machinery, canned fish, lumber, 
metals, electrical products, chemicals, and 
certain others. 


Kuwait 
ke onomi Conditions 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, AUGUST—OCTOBER 1949 


Economic conditions in Kuwait for the 
3-month period August through October re- 
mained relatively stable despite a curtailing 
of the Kuwait Oil Co.’s activities and the 
effects of devaluation of soft currencies in 
September, according to an airgram received 
from the American Consul at Basra, Iraq. 
Employees of foreign construction firms un- 
der contract to the Kuwait Oil Co., now that 
operations are being consolidated and con- 
tracts terminated, are being absorbed by 
other departments of KOC and, to some ex- 
tent, by the American Independent Oil Co 
which is initiating operations in the Kuwait- 
Saudi Arabian Neutral Zone. Employment 
and the demand for materials and supplies 
in this area are expected to remain relatively 
steady if the latter company assimilates the 
discharged local employees and contractors 
of the Kuwait Oil Co. as is planned. 

Devaluation of soft currencies during Sep- 
tember has served to make the unofficial ex- 
change rate only slightly higher than the 
Official rate. Money changers now buy United 
States dollars for 5 rupees (official rate of 
exchange 4.79 rupees to US$1); the pound 
sterling is sold at 13 rupees and bought for 
12 rupees 12 annas, and the Iraqi dinar 
is sold for 13 rupees and bought for 12 rupees 
15 annas. Eleven Persian rials are sold for 
1 rupee 

Merchants continually complain of the 
lack of dollar allocation for their country, 
considering it a decided hindrance to the 
fostering of better trade relations with the 
United States. The fact that American busi- 
nessmen require 100 percent irrevocable let- 
ters of credit is also considered a hardship 
to Kuwaiti merchants because of the near 
impossibility of receiving dollar allocations, 
or approval for such dollar transactions, and 
because of the difficulty of obtaining ade- 
quate dollars unofficially. They point out 
that it is much easier to trade with Euro- 
pean countries which require only 10 to 15 
percent guarantee. There are also complaints 
over the fact there is only one banking firm 
allowed in the Sheikhdom, the consensus be- 
ing that banking competition would add im- 
petus to trading with the United States as 
well as with other countries 

The chief imports into Kuwait are food, 
luxury goods, and building materials. Posted 
notices in the stores and shops request that 
customers place their Christmas orders early 
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as these shipments are already on the way 
in sizable quantities. 

Extensive construction is still under way 
throughout Kuwait and includes new roads 
as well as new stores, shops, garages, and 


living quarters. 


Madagascar 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Corn, CASTOR-BEANS, COPRA, ALEURITE: 
Export RESTRICTIONS REMOVED 


The export restrictions in Madagascar on 
corn, castor-beans, copra, aleurite, and their 
derivatives, have been removed by Notices 
to Exporters published in the Journal Offi- 
ciel of Madagascar on August 20 and 27, 
1949, respectively. 

The only requirement to be observed prior 
to the shipping of the above-mentioned items 
to foreign countries is that the foreign ex- 
change control regulations be observed. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Sep- 
tember 5, 1949, for announcement on re- 
vised export regime.] 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING DISTRIBUTION OF 
MERCHANDISE OF PRIME NECESSITY 
ABOLISHED 


The regulations governing the distribution 
of merchandise of prime necessity imported 
into Madagascar or of local manufacture, 
which had been modified in August 1949, 
have been abolished by an order of October 
10, 1949, published in the Journal Officiel of 
Madagascar on October 15. [See ForeIcn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 18, 1949, for pre- 
vious announcement. | 

Only merchandise in process of being 
regulated and passing through various stages 
of distribution control remains subject to 
the distribution procedure. However, ship- 
ments of merchandise on which distribution 
control had not been initiated prior to Oc- 
tober 15, are not subject to this control, 
according to a notice published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of Madagascar on October 22, 
1949. 


MINING TAX ON MINERALS REDUCED 


The ad valorem mining tax on minerals 
extracted in Madagascar has been reduced 
from 5 percent to 2 percent, by an order of 
July 27, 1949, following approval of the 
French Government, published on August 13, 
1949, according to a consular report from 
Madagascar of August 17 


IMPORT LICENSES: ALLOCATION PROCEDURE 
MODIFIED 


The procedure for allocation of import li- 
censes in Madagascar was modified by an 
order of May 11, 1949, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of Madagascar on May 21, as fol- 
lows: Importers whose requests were submit- 
ted to the Commission and retained by it 
must apply for their import licenses within 
the time limit fixed by the Director of Eco- 
nomic Affairs. 

If the application for a license was not de- 
posited within the time limit, the part of the 
quota in question will be allocated to new 
importers, and the importer at fault may 
forfeit his right to further licenses for a spe- 
cified period. 

Within 3 months after the receipt of the li- 
cense, importers must justify their requests, 
either by confirming their orders, or by open- 
ing up credit facilities. In case of default 
of this justification, the license will be 
annulled. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
14, 1948, for previous announcement. ] 


December 19, 1949 


BEER: CONSUMPTION TAX MODIFIED 


The consumption tax on beer was modified 
in Madagascar by an order of July 27, 1949, 
published in the Journal Officiel of Mada- 
gascar on August 6, 1949, according to an 
airgram from the American Consulate, 
Tananarive. 

The tax in percent ad valorem is: On ordi- 
nary beer, or de Ménage beer, of an alco- 
holic content equal to or less than 3.5 degrees, 
5; on de luxe beer, of an alcoholic content 
exceeding 3.5 degrees, 15. 

The taxable value is that of the wholesale 
price, all taxes included. The wholesale price 
is the one normally used. 


MINERAL SUBSTANCES: MINE-HEAD VALUES 
FIXED AS PROPORTIONAL Tax BASIS 


Effective October 1, 1949, the mine-head 
values of mineral substances, on which the 
proportional tax of 2 percent is calculated, 
have been fixed in Madagascar by an order 
of October 3, 1949, published in the Journal 
Officiel of Madagascar on October 22. 

The values on nonindustrial precious 
metals and stones were fixed as follows, in 
CFA francs (1 CFA franc=2 metropolitan 
French francs) per kilogram: 

Precious metals and stones; Gold, 100,000; 
gold extracted from the Ambilobe deposits, 
80,000; platinum, 100,000; silver, 1,000; 
auriferous pyrite, fixed in proportion to the 
gold content. 

Precious stones of the first series: Beryl, 
tourmaline, colored topaz, opal, sapphire, 
ruby, spessartite, triphane, not crude, 200,000. 

Precious stones of the second series: Or- 
those, diopside, scapolite, cordierite, gem 
garnet, amethyst, white topaz, citrine quartz, 
etc., not crude; and precious stones of the 
first series in a crude state, 20,000. 

Precious stones of the third series: Garnets 
for pivots, etc., and precious stones of the 
second series in a crude state, 2,000. 

Precious stones of the fourth series: 
Quartz, industrial frosted amethyst, in 
opaque heaps of any form, except prismatic, 
20. 

Precious stones of the fifth series: Indus- 
trial opaque beryl, 10; industrial opaque 
garnet, etc., 5. 

The values have been fixed for indus- 
trial stones and various ores, minerals, and 
metals, as’ follows, in francs per metric ton: 

Stones of the first series: Optical rock crys- 
tal and piezoelectric quartz, 400,000. 

Stones of the second series: Transparent 
rock crystal for cutting, for decorative pur- 
poses, pink or colored rock crystal, amazonite 
and similar ornamental stones, 20,000. 

Stones of the third series: Crystal for melt- 
ing, 10,000; crystal, frosted, opaque or 
smoked, chalcedony and similar stones, 
15,000. 

Miscellaneous ores, minerals, and metals: 
Bismuth and molybdenum ores, 15,000; as- 
bestos, rutile, and zircon minerals, 7,000; co- 
lumbite, struverite, and similar ores, 8,400; 
industrial corundum, 4,000; steatite, magnes- 
ite, 100; feldspar, Kaolin, and other minerals, 
500; 

Worked iron, 800; iron pyrites, not com- 
bined with a precious metal, 80; 

Copper ore, containing at least 60 percent 
of copper, 3,500; crude lead, 3,500; crude cop- 
per, 7,000; crude nickel, 21,000; titanated iron 
ore, 420; chrome-iron ore, 420; 

Phosphates, 400; and 

Coal, 900; lignites, 750. 

Mica and graphite: On mica and graphite, 
the tax to be levied is assessed on the ex- 
ported tonnage and is payable by the ex- 
porter. 

The taxable value of graphite is fixed at 50 
percent of the f. o. b. price as shown by the 
invoices presented by the exporter. 

The taxable value of mica is fixed at the 
following percentages o1 the f. o. b. price as 


shown by the exporter’s invoices: Merch- 
ant blocks, 60 percent; splittings of all 
grades and book-form, 40 percent. 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COFFEE: ADDITIONAL TAX ESTABLISHED ON 
EXPORTS 


An additional export tax of 0.04 peso per 
kilogram on coffee exported from Mexico was 
established by a decree of November 15, 1949, 
published in the Diario Oficial of November 
17, and effective from that date, states an 
airgram of November 18, 1949, from the 
United States Embassy at Mexico City. The 
funds produced by this new tax will be 
placed at the disposition of the Mexican 
National Coffee Commission. 

This new export tax is in addition to the 
regular Mexican export duty on coffee which 
is 0.36 peso per gross kilogram plus 2 per- 
cent of the official valuation or of the invoice 
price, whichever is greater. The official val- 
uation for unhulled coffee is 0.83 peso per 
gross kilogram; on hulled coffee the official 
valuation is 10 pesos per gross kilogram. 
There is also an export surtax of 15 percent 
for unhulled, and 10.5 percent for hulled cof- 
fee, also assessed on the official valuations 
citied above, or on the invoice price, which- 
ever is greater. The total amount of ex- 
port duty, i. e. of the specific duty, the 2 
percent ad valorem duty and the 15 percent 
(for unhulled) or 10.5 percent (for hulled) 
surtax must be further increased by 2 per- 
cent. 


Two FREE ZONES EXTENDED FOR ADDITIONAL 
15-YEAR PERIOD 


The Mexican free zone of Northern and 
Southern Territories of Lower California and 
the partial free zone of the State of Sonora 
were extended for an additional 15 years from 
January 1, 1952, by a decree of October 25, 
1949, published in the Diario Oficial of No- 
vember 19, 1949, states an airgram from the 
United States Embassy at Mexico City dated 
November 21, 1949. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 
ber 14, 1949, for announcement of an exten- 
sion of the Free Perimeters of Quintana Roo 
for 10 years; and FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of April 4, 1946, for an announcement of a 
5-year extension of the Free Zone of Lower 
California and part of Sonora. ] 


CERTAIN IRON OR STEEL TUBES AND PIPES 
UNGALVANIZED: IMPoRT LICENSE REQUIRED 


The Mexican Ministry of Economy has 
placed certain iron or steel tubes and pipes, 
ungalvanized, under Mexican import control 
by a resolution published in the Diario Oficial 
of November 17, 1949, states an airgram from 
the United States Embassy at Mexico City, 
dated November 18, 1949. 

The following fractions of the Mexican im- 
port tariff now require a prior import per- 
mit: Fraction No. 3.53.36—Pipes of iron or 
steel, not galvanized, electrically welded 
along their entire length, with diameter 
greater than 52 but not exceeding 130 milli- 
meters; and fraction No. 3.53.37—Tubes and 
pipes of iron or steel, laminated, not gal- 
vanized, with interior diameter greater than 
30 centimeters. 

These two items are newly established 
fractions formerly dutiable under import 
tariff fraction No. 3.53.30 which is also under 
import control. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 
31, 1949, for an announcement of the estab- 
lishment of new tariff items in the Mexican 
import tariff. ] 
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INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT 
RATIFIED AND PROMULGATED 


The International Wheat Agreement signed 
at Washington, D. C., by 41 countries, be- 
tween March 23 and April 15, 1949, was ap- 
proved by the Mexican Senate on September 
9, 1949, ratified by the President on Septem- 
ber 12, 1949, and the instrument of ratifi- 
cation was deposited with the Department of 
State on September 16, 1949, according to 
the Diario Oficial of Mexico dated October 
28, 1949. The agreement was promulgated 
in the same issue of the Diario Oficial. 

Mexico had signed the agreement on April 
15, 1949. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of July 25, 1949, for an announcement of the 


signature and entry into force of the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement.) 


WooL: IMPORT DUTIES ON CERTAIN TYPES 
APPROXIMATELY DOUBLED 


Mexican import duties were increased 
about 100 percent on certain types of Wool 
by a decree of October 25, 1949, effective 10 
days after publication in the Diario Oficial 
of November 18, 1949, according to an air- 
gram of November 18, 1949, from the United 
States Embassy at Mexico City. [See For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 13, 
1948, for previous revision in Mexican im- 
port duty on certain types of wool.] 

The import tariff items affected are shown 
in the accompanying table 


[In gross kilograms] 


Import tariff fraction Description oo —e in : ; 
If) Pesos l SOS 
1.24.08 ea Carded wool, other than in tops, n. s 0. 75+-6 0.75 
1.24.04 : Combed wool in tops, fiber having a diameter of less than 30 
microns: 
If conditions of article II of decree of Aug. 23, 1948, are 1.50+1 1. 50+15 
fulfilled .! 
If conditions of article II of decree of Aug. 23, 1948, are not 2. 00+55 2. W)+- 25! 
fulfilled 1 
1.24.05 Regenerated wool 1S-+-6 18+-3¢ 
1.24.06 ‘ W ool having a fiber yield of up to 60 percent, the fiber having 
a diameter less than 30 microns and a length of up to 6 centi 
meters: 
If conditions of article II of decree of Aug. 23, 1948, are 10+ 1 
fulfilled .! 
If conditions of article II of decree of Aug. 23, 1948, are not 2. 00+ 55 2. 004-2 
fulfilled. 
LE ecccconsnnay Wool having a fiber yield of up to 60 percent with a diameter of 10+ 10+ 
less than 30 microns and a length greater than 7 (formerly ¢ 
centimeters. 
1.24.08 Wool of any kind, not specified 2. 2.0042 
Article II of the decree of Aug. 23, 1948, stipulates that the Mexican Tariff Commission, after consultation wit! 
industrialists, should set an annual import quota of wool under these fractions at the lower rates of dut Phe tl 
Ministry of Finance, in consultation with industrialists would allocate the quotas to industrialists 


SOME REDUCTIONS AND INCREASES MADE IN 
MEXICAN EXPORT OFFICIAL VALUATIONS 


The Mexican Official valuations were re- 
duced on exports of fresh raw cattle hides, 
oats, anise, henequen, sacks and bags of 
cotton cloth, zinc oxide, and laundry soaps, 
and increased on exports of dry raw cattle 
hides, and hulled coffee by a Ministry of 


Finance Circular dated November 11, 1949 
These official valuations became effective 1 
day after publication in the Diario Oficial of 
November 17, 1949, according to an airgram 
of. November 18, 1949, from the United States 
Embassy at Mexico City 

The commodities affected and the new 
valuations as compared with old valuations 
(in pesos) are shown in the accompanying 
table 


, ar \ id 
“la Description Dutiable unit sluatior Valuat 
1M } 
15-02 Raw cattlehides, fresh Gross kilograms 9 29 9 
15-03 Raw cattlehides, dry do 2 87 2 3 
22-10 Oats do 7 ‘ 
22-11 Crushed oats do : 3 None 
23-01 Coffee, in the bean, shelled, in bulk or manufac do 10. 00 5 4 
tured container. 
23-10 Anise do 22 7 
24-10 Citron (cidra and lemon real), sweet lime (lima), do None 14 
ordinary lime, oranges with or without seeds 
24-19 Citrus fruits, n. s lo None 
26-30 Henequen, whatever its kind or discoloration 100 gross kilogra 211. 221). 4 
39-26 Mica in natural state, even when ground Gross kilogran None & 01 
50-21 Sacks and bags of cotton cloth do r { 
66-32 Zinc oxide not derived directly from calcined ores do wi 9 
67-44 Laundry or scouring soaps, not specified 0 2. 87 


Where there is no Official valuation, the 
ad valorem part of the export duty and the 
15 percent export surtax are assessed on the 
invoice price. But where an Official valuation 
has been set, those charges are assesed on 
the official valuation or on the invoice price, 
whichever is greater. 

{Complete information regarding Mexican 
export duty rates may be obtained by re- 
quest from the American Republics Branch, 
Office of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or from any 
of the Field Offices of the Department of 
Commerce. | 


MOST-FAVORED-NATION TRADE AGREEMENT 
SIGNED WITH CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


A general, unconditional most-favored-na- 
tion trade agreement between Czechoslovakia 
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and Mexico was signed at Mexico City on 
November 9, 1949, states an airgram dated 
November 14, 1949, from the United States 
Embassy at Mexico City. The agreement pro- 
vides for most-favored-nation treatment in 
all matters pertaining to customs duties, 
charges and formalities, and exchange con- 
trol, and establishes the usual exceptions for 
preferences granted to adjacent countries 
for customs unions, and for measures of pub- 
lic security. It also provides for the assess- 
ment of only nominal fines for obvious typo- 
graphical errors in documentation covering 
imports. 

Both parties agree to facilitate the inter- 
change of merchandise between the two 
countries within the limits of existing legal 
dispositions governing foreign trade 


The two contracting parties also agree to 
do everything possible to intensify commer. 
cial interchange between the two countries 
as regards specific products, to be exporteq 
by each country to the other, without pro- 
viding, however, for quantitative or value 
amounts. The list of such products to be 
exported to Czechoslovakia by Mexico is ag 
follows: Coffee; candelilla wax; sugar; hene. 
quén; binder twine; cotton; rice; bananas: 
zacaton root; chickpeas; ixtle of lechuguilla: 
flaxseed; hides and skins; asphalt; copper; 
lead; zinc; lead concentrates; lead pipes; col. 
lapsible tubes (lead); lead sheets; lead ang 
zinc oxide salts; copper wire; lead munitions: 
copper cable; electrolytic copper ingots; to. 
mato juice; canned fish, peas, and fruits: 
piquant sauces; leather goods; plastic elec. 
trical articles; silver jewelry; fresh or re- 
frigerated fish; cotton fabrics; wool fabrics; 
fats and oils; meat; cement; and nails of 
various classes 

The list of products to be shipped from 
Czechoslovakia to Mexico includes: Indus- 
trial installations and machinery; pumps; 
agricultural machinery and tractors; Diese] 
motors; railroad equipment; generators; ma- 
chine tools and hand tools for industry and 
agriculture; telephone and telegraph ap- 
paratus; surgical, engineering, and optical 
apparatus; office machines and instruments; 
radio parts and accessories parts for auto- 
mobiles, motorcycles, bicycles, and parts; 
airplanes, motors, and accessories, ceramic 
products; paper, including cigarette paper; 
brushes; phonograph records; malt; hops; 
aluminum sheets; nails; barbed wire: iron 
chains; cotton, wool, and felt fabrics; books: 
activated and medicinal carbon: artificial 
leather; rayon (artisela); bookbinding linen; 
chemical and pharmaceutical products; lith- 
opone; cellophane; certain acids; varnishes; 
mineral waters; pencils and pens; prefabri- 
cated houses; sewing machines; and whisky 
Appended to the foregoing list is a note 
stating that any individual items within 
these categories that are subject to Mexican 
import prohibitions are excluded from the 
agreement 

The agreement became provisionally effec- 
tive from November 9, 1949, and is to remain 
in force until December 31, 1954. It requires 
ratification by the legislature in each coun- 
try and ratifications are to be exchanged in 
Prague as soon as possible. If neither Gov- 
ernment gives notice of intention to termi- 
nate at least 6 months prior to December 31 
1954, the agreement will continue in force 
for an additional 2 years These 2-year 
automatic extensions will continue until 
either party gives notice to terminate the 
agreement 6 months before the expiration 
of any 2-year period 


Nicaragua 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW CuSTOMS SURTAX ON _ IMPORTS 
ESTABLISHED 


A decree-law passed by the Nicaraguan 
Congress on November 18, 1949, establishes a 
tax of 5 percent ad valorem on all imports, to 
be collected by the customs at the time the 
imports are entered, according to an airgram 
from the United States Embassy in Mana- 
gua. Three-fifths of the proceeds of the tax 
are to be earmarked for the Nationa] Mort- 
gage Bank, and the remainder for general 
revenues, to be used for animal and plant 
sanitation purposes 





From January through August 1949, eX- 
ports of agar-agar from the Republic of 
Korea were valued at $317,000 
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Pakistan 


Exchange and Finance 


NATIONAL BANK OF PAKISTAN 


On November 8, the Government of Pakis- 
tan promulgated the National Bank of 
Pakistan Ordinance, 1949, setting up the 
National Bank of Pakistan. 

The Bank has been established to extend 
general banking facilities and to provide 
credit for agriculture and agricultural prod- 
uce. Although the function of the Bank 
will be to lend money against the security of 
stocks, funds, debentures, shares, and goods, 
it appears that the chief function of the 
Bank will be to lend money against the se- 
curity of jute. 

Authorized capital is 60,000,000 rupees 
($18,000,000 at $0.30 per rupee) divided into 
600,000 ordinary shares of 100 rupees each. 
The Central Government will subscribe to 
not less than 25 percent of the shares issued 
from time to time and will apopint the man- 
aging director and 3 of 11 remaining direc- 
tors. 

The Bank will have its principal office at 
Karachi and will have additional Offices at 
Lahore and Dacca 


iis 

Peru 

AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMB ASSY AT 
LIMA 


(Dated November 26, 1949) 


Preceded by a progressive strengthening of 
the Peruvian sol in the free market, the 
anticipated revision of Peru’s foreign-ex- 
change policy was announced on November 
14, 1949. The outstanding modifications in- 
troduced by the new measure included (1) 
suspension of official parity of the sol; (2) 
delivery to all exporters, in the form of cer- 
tificates, of 100 percent of foreign exchange 
returns on exports; (3) abolition of sub- 
sidies, except on wheat, and of price controls, 
except on bread and fuels; (4) increase of 
20 percent on wages and salaries (on first 
400 soles) of all employees and workers; (5) 
revaluation of government holdings of gold 
and foreign exchange. This decree-law was 
supplemented by a circular of the Superin- 
tendent of Banks extending the validity pe- 
riod of exchange certificates from 15 to 60 
days. 

The newly initiated policy embodies the 
principal recommendations contained in a 
report to the Peruvian Government by the 
Klein Economic and Financial Mission pub- 
lished on the day prior to the issuance of 
the decree-law It was received favorably 
by Peruvian exporters, and also by the most 
important sector of the importing interests 
as an effective step to encourage production, 
minimize restrictions on private enterprise, 
and combat inflation 

The new measures had immediate reper- 
cussions. The foreign exchange market be- 
came thin, and trading was spotty with a 
wide spread between bank and broker quo- 
tations. Although the inflow of foreign ex- 
change was below normal and the average 
buying rate for dollar drafts rose from the 
low of 15.50 soles on November 14, a trend 
toward stability subsequently became ap- 
parent as the rate settled at about 17 soles: 
dollar certificates were quoted at 16 soles, 
and the rates for pounds sterling corre- 
sponded to the crossrate of $2.80 per pound. 
With the abolition of official ceilings, the 
prices of several commodities formerly under 
control rose sharply and the general tend- 
ency has been upward, but the authorities 
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are applying severe penalties against specu- 
lation. The principal increases reported 
include 40 percent on the price of domestic 
cement and about 50 percent on the retail 
price of meat. In a Message to the Nation 
delivered on November 17, justifying the new 
policy adopted, President Odria promised 
that further increases in salaries will be 
made in case the 20 percent now granted is 
surpassed by the general price level. Despite 
minor disturbances among dock workers and 
press statements published November 15 and 
25 by the Federation of Bank Employees, 
asserting the need of a great wage and salary 
increase of more than 20 percent to offset 
the rise in the cost of living which the new 
economic policy may be expected to produce, 
there has been no sign as yet of any serious 
concerted protest against the Government’s 
action on the part of Peruvian labor. 

Net exchange holdings of the Central Re- 
serve Bank declined from $15,075,000 and 
£2,928,000 as of October 6 to $14,500,000 and 
£2,600,000 on November 18. 

Open-market purchases of foreign ex- 
change in October totaled the equivalent of 
$8,899,359 ($5,866,519 in certificates and $3,- 
032,840 in drafts) in comparison with Sep- 
tember purchases of $10,275,232 ($7,567,855 
in certificates and $2,707,377 in drafts). Al- 
though the dollar float in October is sea- 
sonally high, the smaller supply in October 
this year, compared with September, may be 
explained by partial withholding of exports 
in anticipation of impending relaxation of 
the exchange regulations. Sales in October 
aggregated the equivalent of $8,829,702, com- 
pared with $10,355,978 in September. Trans- 
actions in certificates during October con- 
sisted exclusively of pounds sterling. Of- 
ficial exchange operations in October were 
proportionately smaller than in the preced- 
ing month, totaling the equivalent of $3,- 
168,989 in purchases and $3,898,445 in sales 
against $4,435,885 and $6,516,334, respec- 
tively, in September. 

According to official statements of Novem- 
ber 4 and November 18 by the Ministry of 
Finance and Commerce, the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment has remitted $1,160,884 to the Cen- 
tral Hanover Bank and Trust Co. of New 
York to cover service on the foreign debt 
for the current year; likewise, $1,000,000 and 
£250,000 has been paid to the Argentine In- 
stitute for Promotion of Trade to meet a 
debt incurred in 1947-48 for the supply to 
Peru of wheat, meat, and agricultural sub- 
products. 

Notwithstanding a strong recommendation 
contained in the published report of the 
Economic and Finacial Mission, the Govern- 
ment has to date adopted no effective meas- 
ure to resolve the problem of the unserviced 
official exchange purchase permits granted 
prior to December 3, 1948. Consequently, 
there has been an energetic renewal of pe- 
titions for immediate action on this ques- 
tion by individuals and trade organizations, 
including the Chamber of Commerce and the 
National Bureau of Industries. 


Spain 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MADRID 


(Dated November 15, 1949) 


Recurring drought has again been the 
keynote of Spain’s economic picture since 
October 15. Agriculture, as reported last 
month, was benefited enormously by late 
September and early October rains. Except 
for heavy precipitation on the northern 
border in the last few days, there has been 
almost no rain since. Crops and pastures 
are again in danger of being adversely af- 


fected, and the point of crisis for hydroelec- 
tric power has long been exceeded. Reser- 
voirs hold only about 7 percent of maximum 
storable hydroelectric potential. This is 
about 40 percent below the corresponding 
date last year, when the shortage was con- 
sidered acute. Daytime power is available 
in the Central Levante region only one day 
a week, and it is correspondingly restricted 
in other areas. 

During the month the Government publi- 
cized a new scheme by which farmers will 
be able to sell their surplus wheat production, 
above quotas required for delivery to the 
National Wheat Service, on the open market. 
It is hoped that this will encourage a con- 
siderably larger acreage planting. Indica- 
tions from the Barcelona area are that it is 
already having this effect. Final crop yields, 
however, still depend primarily upon the 
weather and the supply of nitrogenous ferti- 
lizers. 

The Valencia area reports considerable 
optimism in both the orange and onion trade. 
Although 100,000 cases of onions were lost 
in last month's flood, the remaining 400,000 
cases available from this season’s crop are 
expected to bring premium prices in Euro- 
pean markets. Orange marketing prospects 
are good, inasmuch as the growing markets 
in France, Sweden, the Netherlands, and 
Germany are expected to take a major part 
of the exportable surplus, for which England 
was formerly the principal customer. Ar- 
rangements recently have been agreed upon 
between the British and Spanish Govern- 
ments as to price and sales conditions for up 
to 70,000 metric tons of sweet oranges, with 
the price reported slightly above that of last 
year. 

On the other hand, canned-fish shipments 
have been completely in abeyance pending 
establishment of a new special exchange rate. 
This rate was announced early in November 
at 24.09 pesetas to the dollar, as compared 
with a previous rate, before sterling devalua- 
tion, of 19.71 pesetas to the dollar, and is 
said to be considerably below the rate de- 
sired by the fishing industry. Meanwhile, 
packing-plant fish purchases in Vigo during 
the month of October amounted to about 
half those of October last year. 

Although it was too early to assess the 
effects of the hiatus caused by delayed 
Spanish action in meeting sterling devalua- 
tion, many signs pointed toward a continua- 
tion of the expansion of Spanish trade with 
European countries which has been a feature 
of the past year. An amendment of the 
trade agreement with Germany was signed, 
as well as one with Denmark providing for 
additional trade to the extent of 14,500,000 
crowns. Denmark is taking substantial 
quantities of lemons, dried figs, and raisins. 
British and French trade appears strong but 
exports to the United States continue to lag. 

The Government has announced that the 
special exchange rate for tourists would re- 
main at 25 pesetas to the dollar rather than 
following sterling devaluation. Semiofficial 
sources indicate that 10,000 American tour- 
ists have visited Spain so far this year. 
However, it is probable that a large number 
of these were merely 1-day visitors to border 
points, such as San Sebastian, inasmuch as 
American tourists were not greatly in evi- 
dence in other parts of Spain. Seville reports 
only 625 American tourists out of a total of 
9,500 foreigners in that area during the past 
6 months. The Director General of Tourism 
of the Ministry of Commerce recently left for 
a visit of several weeks in the United States 
where he will open new tourist offices and 
investigate other methods of encouraging 
American visitors. 

There was little change in the general in- 
ternal business picture during the month. 
Production held up surprisingly well consid- 
ering power shortages, but sales and collec- 
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tions continued dull, largely because of de- 
pressed purchasing power. The Spanish so- 
cial security system insures the regularly em- 
ployed Spanish worker against major pay- 
roll losses due to lay-offs but cannot insure 
against income losses from the failure to 
obtain, part-time auxiliary employment 
which is normally an important source of 
family income. 

The October 31 statement of the Bank of 
Spain showed a seasonal rise of currency in 
circulation to 26,600,000,000 pesetas, slightly 
above the previous highest figure reached 
last December 31. 

An important event in Barcelona during 
the month was an international chemical 
congress which attracted an attendance of 
more than 1,000 from the important chem- 
ical-producing countries of the world. 
Although Spain’s chemical industry is still 
in its infancy, except for a few items such 
as superphosphate fertilizer, it was pointed 
out that it had made great strides as com- 
pared with pre-civil war days, and there are 
now more than 6,000 pharmaceutical items, 
formerly imported, which are being produced 
internally, with some available for export. 


Exchange and Finance 


ADDITIONAL SPECIAL EXCHANGE RATES FOR 
EXPORTS ESTABLISHED 


The Spanish Government has established 
new or revised special exchange rates for 
four additional export products, according to 
a report of November 17, 1949, from the 
United States Embassy at Madrid. 

The products affected and the special rate 
applicable to each, in pesetas to the dollar, 
are as follows: Pomegranates, 24.09; fresh 
chestnuts, 17.52; pears, 21.90; canned fish 
(except tuna), 24.09. 

The rate on canned fish supersedes a rate 
of 19.71, established February 19, 1949. 


Thailand 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AVERAGE MARKET VALUES OF CERTAIN 
COMMODITIES FIXED 


The U. S. Embassy in Bangkok reports that 
on October 1, 1949, the Director General of 
the Customs Department in Thailand issued 
a Customs Notification fixing the average 
market value of rice, rubber, teak, and yang 
and other kinds of woods, which values shall 
be the, basis of assessment of export duties, 
as follows: 


Baht 
Rice: (per stand. picul) 
La on ice ican _ 74.40 
ee 52.14 
6 EES eee eee nenee™ 20. 00 
Ne ae ttel tants saris har isisiaies eosoersnagas . 59. 52 
i ef hii ing 37. 20 
0 a ee - 15.00 
ae EO 
Baht 
Rubber: (per kilogram ) 
DE WED: DUR iiekmanence ns 2.90 
I as aivesinapiecncsnisninineh cncniennsi nena 1.75 
ESS ee ee 4.00 


Teak.—Average market values for tegk 
ranged from 1,230 baht per cubic meter for 
logs 3 feet and up in circumference and 
15 feet and up in length, to 890 baht per 
cubic centimeter for scantling ends less than 
5 feet in length. 

Yang and Other Kinds of Woods.—Average 
market values for these commodities ranged 
from 450 baht per cubic meter to 280 baht 
per cubic meter. 

The Embassy also reports that a Royal 
Decree issued September 22, 1949, places 
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under export control yang wood of various 
types. This commodity may not be exported 
without permission of the Minister of Com- 
merce or a duly authorized deputy. Yang 
is a moderately hard wood, the trees growing 
very large and straight, and is important in 
Thailand from both commercial and eco- 
nomic points of view, inasmuch as it is an 
export commodity and is also used extensively 
for domestic building purposes. Total ex- 
ports to all countries in 1938-39, the latest 
year for which data’are available, amounted 
to 7,271 metric tons, with a value in United 
States dollars of about $119,000. Exports to 
the United States for the period January 
September 1949 were valued at $2,320 

Further details concerning the Customs 
Notification and the Decree may be obtained 
from the Far Eastern Branch, Office of In- 
ternational Trade, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 


United Kingdom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Draw-BAcK ALLOWED ON IMPORTED CORK 


The British Treasury has issued an order 
Which allows draw-back in respect of cer- 
tain descriptions of imported cork used in the 
manufacture of cork prepared for cigarette 
tipping. The order has been effective since 
October 17, 1949. 


Union of South 


Africa 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PRETORIA 
(Dated November 16, 1949) 


Since devaluation, business and financial 
circles in the Union of South Africa have 
anxiously awaited a definite statement from 
the Government regarding import-control 
plans and exchange allocations for 1950. 
During September and October, the Minister 
of Economic Affairs had made several pub- 
lic statements regarding proposed import- 
permit allocations in the first half of 1950, 
but these statements give no clear indication 
of the total amount of foreign exchange 
that was expected to be available in 1950 or 
how it would be allocated among importers 
(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 
24, and December 12, 1949, for details of 
import-control developments in the Union 
through November.) Qualified observers in 
the Union indicate that they expect little 
if any relaxation of controls on imports from 
hard-currency countries during 1950, but 
that if the present inflow of capital from 
the sterling area continues, some relaxation 
on imports from soft-currency countries 
might be possible during the last half of 
1950. 

Brokers report that considerable British 
capital is again flowing to the Union for 
investment, principally in gold shares. This 
inflow and the effects of import controls on 
sterling goods have resulted in an increase of 
the sterling holdings (foreign bills dis- 
counted) of the Reserve Bank. From a low 
of £5,700,533 at the end of August these hold- 
ings increased to £22,900,333 at the end of 
September and £28,250,457 at the end of 
October. Some of this improvement in 
sterling holdings must also be attributed to 
the final repayment by the United Kingdom 
on September 13 of the £12,500,000 balance 
still owed to South Africa under the terms of 





the gold-loan agreement. The bank's state. 
ments indicate on the other hand that its 
gold holdings which stood at £33,043,293 at 
the end of August have continued to decline 
since devaluation. Gold holdings at the enq 
of September totaled £29,746,945 and £29,358 . 


318 at the end of October. [Gold reserves 
are still valued at the predevaluation rate of 
172 s. per fine ounce.] The gold reserve 
ratio improved from 31.6 percent at the end 
of September to 35 percent at the end of 
October; most of this improvement is a 
result of a drop in bankers’ deposits with the 
Reserve Bank that has been going on for 
several months There has also been a simi- 
lar reduction in the banks’ loans to the 
Government, the total being reduced by 
£11,000,000 during October. The availability 
of funds from the newly established National 
Finance Corporation has assisted the Govern- 
ment in reducing its borrowings from the 
Reserve Bank 

The Minister of Finance announced early 
in October that South Africa expected to 
raise two loans of £10,000,000 each in London 
and that £6,000,000 would be forthcoming 
from the United States and Switzerland. 
|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 
ber 14, 1949 for details.]| Subsequently it 
was announced that a group of American 
banks were advancing $10,000,000 to the 
Union and that this amount would be in the 
nature of a revolving credit, to be used for 
financing the purchase of certain equipment 
and machinery needed for the Union's indus- 
trialization 

A trend toward higher interest rates has 
been evident for some time in the Union. In 
October the Reserve Bank announced a rise 
in the discount rate from 3 to 3! percent 
and the National Finance Corporation an- 
nounced that it was prepared to accept 
money at call with interest at seven-eighths 
of 1 percent annually. The short-term rate 
on Treasury bills was increased from three- 
fourths of 1 percent to 1 percent annually to 
1 percent on 6-month bills and from 1% to 
1144 percent on 12-month bills. Commercial 
banks followed, raising fixed deposit and 
savings account interest rates by one-half of 
1 percent to 2 percent annually Minimum 
rates of interest on overdrafts were also 
increased by one-half of 1 percent 

On the Johnannesburg Stock Exchange, 
gold-producer shares were some 12 points 
lower at the beginning of October than the 
record peak reached immediately after de- 
valuation, but the market strengthened later 
inthe month. Orange Free State gold shares 
and industrials remained firm throughout 
the month. Commercial and_ industrial 
property transactions have, however, shown 
a pronounced slump in the principal cities 
of the Union 

Gold production in October totaled 991,060 
fine ounces as against 995,704 in September. 
The effect of devaluation on gold production 
is not as yet clear, but some observers believe 
that total gold output may not necessarily 
increase, inasmuch as the mining companies 
may be stimulated to lower the grade of the 
ore milled to make the most economical use 
of their reserves. The new price for gold of 
248s. 3d. per fine ounce less a buying charge, 
has resulted in all mines showing increased 
profits as compared with predevaluation 
months. The costs of the mines are, however, 
starting to advance. A 15 percent increase 
in the basic wage of European miners was 
negotiated between mine owners and unions 
during the month. In addition, other con- 
cessions, including pensions, increased holi- 
day leave, and medical benefit allowances, 
were granted to European miners. Similar 
settlements were reached in the diamond and 
Transvaal coal mining industries 

Production is reported to be declining in 
several industries, particularly those depend- 
ent upon imported raw materials such as 
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clothing, furniture, and footwear. Unem- 
ployment has not yet reached serious propor- 
tions, except in the building trades. 

Retail and wholesale trade has generally re- 
mained quiet after a temporary postdevalua- 
tion rush to purchase certain imports from 
hard-currency countries that were still 
available at predevaluation prices. Both re- 
tailers and consumers have appeared cautious 
in their purchasing. Price increases result- 
ing from devaluation have made their first 
appearance. Steel prices have been raised 
15 percent, gasoline has gone up 2d. per 
gallon, and the price of white bread has in- 
creased by one-half d. per 2-pound loaf dur- 
ing October. The price of many goods from 
sterling sources that had been expected to 
remain stable also have started to rise. 

Up to the end of September, wool prices 
had advanced about 20 percent as a result 
of devaluation. During October, wool sales 
were firm with a further average increase in 
prices of 5 percent. There was a steady de- 
mand for all types of wools, but strongest 
demand was evidenced for top-making wools. 
The combined average price between Septem- 
ber 21 and October 21 was 45.35 d. per pound. 
The size of individual clips and their weight 
reflected the recent drought and total pro- 
duction for 1949-50 will be considerably be- 
low that for 1948-49. 

Cotton prices to Union producers have 
shown increases of from one-half d. to 3d. 
per pound from the predevaluation price of 
18d. to 19d. per pound. High cotton prices 
are expected to stimulate production, and 
it is anticipated that the 1949-50 crop yield 
will be more than double the 1948-49 yield of 
6,000 statistical bales of 500 pounds of lint 
each. 

In September, official estimates placed the 
1948-49 maize crop at 20,201,000 bags of 200 
pounds each as compared with 31,552,000 bags 
in the preceding crop year. Preliminary esti- 
mates place the 1949-50 wheat crop at 4,917,- 
000 bags of 200 pounds each compared with 
an actual yield of 5,263,000 bags in the pre- 
ceding crop year. Unofficial estimates for the 
1949-50 citrus crop placed the total at 16,500,- 
000 pockets of 30 pounds each—an increase 
of 8 percent over the 1948-49 output of 
15,392,000 pockets 


Uruguay 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MONTEVIDEO 


(Dated November 22, 1949) 


During the past month business in Uru- 
guay has been seasonally slack, and decreased 
sales have kept commercial loans at high 
levels 

There has been little activity in the export 
wool market for the 1949-50 clip thus far 
This market became virtually paralyzed fol- 
lowing the announcement of the devalua- 
tion of the British pound sterling, local ex- 
porters having adopted an attitude of “wait 
and see.”’ A recent Presidential announce- 
ment that the exchange rate of 1.519 pesos 
per United States dollar for basic products, 
including wool exports, would not be modi- 
fied, may lay the basis for renewed activity 
at an early date. Wool exports during the 
past few weeks have been confined to the 
remnants of last season's clip. Between Oc- 
tober 24 and November 10, 1949, the United 
States alone bought $1,700,000 of this clip. 
The immediate outlook for new wool clip 
sales seems promising 

Cattle entries increased in November in 
anticipation of a lowering of the present gov- 
ernment price parity at the end of the month 
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Uruguay negotiated the Ninth Bulk Meat 
Contract with Great Britain in November. 
Under this agreement all meat shipped to 
Britain from July 1, 1949, to January 18, 
1950, will be paid for at a percentage increase 
of 62.75 over the Seventh Agreement. Brit- 
ain also agreed to pay up to January 18, 
1950, at the old rate of 6.12 pesos to the 
pound sterling. All meat shipped after Jan- 
uary 18, 1950, will be paid for under agree- 
ments to be discussed at a subsequent date, 
but prices are to follow the pattern of the 
Anglo—Argentine Agreement. Signing of the 
Ninth Meat Contract was expected soon. 

Although Uruguay’s dollar exchange posi- 
tion has continued to improve, the Bank of 
the Republic and the Office of Export and 
Import Control have pursued a conservative 
policy in allocating dollar exchange. Largely 
because of inability to obtain sufficient dol- 
lar exchange, many local firms are turning 
increasingly to Europe for purchases. 

Uruguay's favorable trade balance for Sep- 
tember showed an increase of $7,245,000. Al- 
lowing for payments and adjustments for 
meat shipments due from Great Britain, the 
favorable trade balance for the year, as of 
September 30, amounted to approximately 
$28,000,000. This compares with an unad- 
justed unfavorable trade balance of nearly 
$17,000,000, as of September 30, 1948. 

The money market has remained tight. 
Exchange rates have been fairly steady with 
quotations for free market dollars ranging 
around 298 to 304 Uruguayan pesos per $100. 

In view of last year’s decline in tourism, 
due largely to Argentine exchange rates and 
restrictions which made it difficult for Ar- 
gentines, who normally constitute over 90 
percent of all tourists, to come to Uruguay, 
there has been considerable Governmental 
and private activity in stimulating tourism 
during the last month. The Uruguayan 
tourist season coincides with the summer 
period of December through April. Early in 
November the Government waived the re- 
quirement of a tourist card for American 
citizens entering on a visit, and provided 
that such tourists could enter with only a 
passport. The Government also authorized 
a reduction of 30 percent in hotel rates for 
foreign tourists in the majority of hotels. 
In addition, a new tourist organization spon- 
sored a visit by 40 Brazilian tourist agents 
to local resorts for promotion purposes. In 
view of continuing weakening of the Argen- 
tine peso, it is anticipated that these and 
additional measures will be needed to main- 
tain even last year’s relatively low tourist 
volume. 

Late in October the Uruguayan Congress 
ratified the agreement signed December 3, 
1948, between the Uruguayan Government 
and the British-owned Montevideo Water 
Works Co., Ltd., for the purchase of the lat- 
ter company by the Uruguayan Government. 
The purchase price was set at 3,000,000 
pounds sterling to be paid from balances of 
the Bank of the Republic. The Executive 
Power was authorized to issue internal pub- 
lic debt bonds up to the amount of 20,000,000 
pesos for the purpose of reimbursing the 
Bank of the Republic. With this purchase 
the Government has nationalized three of 
the four British public services which have 
operated in Uruguay over a long period of 
years, namely, the railroads, the Montevideo 
street cars, and the water works. The only 
public service still owned by British inves- 
tors is the Montevideo Gas Company. Na- 
tionalization of these services has resulted 
from provisions of the Anglo-Uruguayan 
Payments Agreement signed in 1947, by which 
Uruguay was permitted to use blocked ster- 
ling from amounts accumulated during the 
recent war period for purchase of British- 
owned public utilities in Uruguay. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TREATY WITH UNITED STATES SIGNED 


A Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and 
Economic Development between the United 
States and Uruguay was signed on November 
23, 1949, in Montevideo. 

This treaty is similar in most respects to 
the treaties of friendship, commerce, and 
navigation recently concluded by the United 
States Government with China and Italy. 
It is the first comprehensive commercial 
treaty which the United States has entered 
into with any of the other American Re- 
publics since 1927. No treaty of this type has 
previously been in force between the United 
States and Uruguay, although in 1942 the 
two countries concluded a reciprocal-trade 
agreement providing for mutual tariff con- 
cessions and nondiscriminatory treatment 
for imports and exports, and Uruguay par- 
ticipated in the recent conference at An- 
necy (France) with a view to becoming a 
contracting party to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade in the near future. 

The treaty, which is based upon the prin- 
ciple of mutuality, establishes standards to 
govern relations between the two countries 
in many fields of activity. It includes articles 
relating to the status and activities of per- 
sons and corporations, protection of persons 
and property, land-holding, freedom of in- 
formation, the treatment of imports and 
exports, the treatment of vessels, and a 
variety of other matters. 

The treaty, however, is appreciably broader 
in scope than existing United States com- 
mercial treaties in matters relating to the 
encouragement of economic and industrial 
development. It contains provisions de- 
signed to encourage the flow of capital, skills, 
and technological assistance, and thus con- 
tributes to an increase in trade between the 
two countries and to the further development 
and strengthening of their national econ- 
omies. In this regard, the treaty is in accord 
with the general policy of this Government 
for the encouragement of the economic and 
industrial development of other countries. 

{The text of the treaty may be obtained 
from the Commercial Policy Staff, Depart- 
ment of State. Washington, D. C.] 





Important Actions 
Respecting Rice Shipments 


Effective December 31, 1949, all types of 
rice will be removed from the export con- 
trol “Positive List,” thus permitting ship- 
ment in any quantity and to any destination 
without a validated export license, the Office 
of International Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, has announced. 

The December 31 export decontrol date is 
the same as that set for the expiration of 
international rice allocations (made by the 
Rice Committee of the International Food 
and Agriculture Organization). 

OIT also announced on November 18 that, 
effective immediately, and until the decon- 
trol date of December 31, two changes have 
been made in export control regulations re- 
lating to shipments of rice. 

The first change eliminates the former 
requirement of presenting an irrevocable let- 
ter of credit when applying for licenses to 
ship up to and including 500 pockets (100- 
pound bags) of rice to the following coun- 
tries: Cuba, French Territories of the Western 
Hemisphere, andthe British and Netherlands 
West Indies. 

The second change permits shipments of 
rice valued up to $1,000 to any destination 
without a validated export license under the 
“GLV” provisions for shipments of limited 
value. Formerly, all exports of rice valued 
at $10 or more required a validated license. 
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Commerce, Unless Otherwise Indicated 


Aeronautical 
Products 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce ) 


VARIG’S FLEET, BrAZIL 


Of the 26 planes operated by S. A. Emprésa 
de Viacéo Aérea Rio Grandense (VARIG), 
Brazil, 5 were acquired during the year ended 
June 30, 1949 (4 Douglas DC-3’s and 1 Curtiss 
C-46). VARIG’s fleet consists of 6 Lockheed 
Electras, 15 Douglas DC-—3’s, 2 Curtiss C—46’s, 
2 Junkers F13, and 1 Noorduyn Norseman. 
In addition, 4 more Curtiss C-46’s have been 
acquired, 1 of which was in transit in October 
and the other 3 are being converted in the 
United States for passenger and freight 
service. 


FEATURES OF AVRO JETLINES, CANADA 


The first official flight of the Avro Jetliner 
(Type C102) was made on October 4 at the 
Malton airport near Toronto, Canada. The 
jet liner is the first all-jet commercial aircraft 
to be designed and built in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The jet liner has been designed specifically 
for short-range operations. It is understood 
that Canada, through the medium of Gov- 
ernment-owned Trans-Canada Air Lines, has 
made sizable financial contributions to the 
project. Basically, however, the jet liner is 
a private venture, in which the development 
company has a substantial interest. 

Capacity of the plane is indicated at from 
40 to 60 passengers. It is powered by four 
Rolls-Royce Derwent jet engines. Cruising 
speed is indicated at 427 miles per hour at 
30,000 feet. Normal range is about 500 miles. 
The plane has been designed to operate from 
intercity runways of 4,000- to 5,000-feet 
length under standard conditions. 

The company estimates the price of the jet 
liner at $700,000. Three jet liners a month 
could be produced with present tooling fa- 
cilities. This development places Canada in 
a competitive position with Britain in the 
jet transport field. 


FLYING-BoAT TYPE OF AIRCRAFT TESTED, 
U. K. 


A flying-boat type of aircraft equipped with 
radar has made a test flight from the United 
Kingdom to Singapore via Hong Kong. The 
equipment permits the detection of large 
clouds up to 40 miles ahead of the plane. 
When fiying at low levels obstacles also can 
be detected with the equipment. Tests were 
not conclusive but gave results that are of 
interest to air lines. 

Additional tests will be conducted for the 
following purposes: Further thunderstorm 
study; confirmation of shorter ranges on 
cumulus cloud; high-ground warning tech- 
niques; mapping; coast detection; beam 
width tests; and aircraft collision. 
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Automotive 
Products 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Conmerce) 


STANDARD Motor Co.’s (AUSTRALIA) PLANS 
FOR EXPANSION 


The assembly or manufacture of motor 
bodies and spare parts in Australia report- 
edly is planned by the Standard Motor Co 
(Australia), which was formed recently by 
Standard Cars, Melbourne, and the Stand- 
ard Motor Co., Ltd., Coventry, England. Re- 
ports state that the Standard Motor Co 
(Australia) also will investigate fully the 
possibility of partial or complete manufac- 
ture of chassis and engines for Standard and 
Triumph cars and Ferguson tractors. Capi- 
tal for the new company will be provided 
equally by both companies 


AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION AND EXPoRTS, 
FRANCE 

Production by the French automobile in- 
dustry in 1949 is expected to reach a total 
of 300,000 vehicles, an increase of about 
100,000 units over 1948. Actual production 
in the first 6 months of 1949 totaled 141,665 
units, of which 86,513 were passenger cars 
Five of the 11 manufacturers of passenger 
cars normally produce about 97 percent of 
the total. 

The industry has continued to develop its 
exports, which totaled 49,414 passenger cars 
and 15,298 trucks and busses in the first 7 
months of 1949, compared with 31,161 and 
9,563 in January-July 1948. The Belgo- 
Luxembourg Union was the best market for 
French motor vehicles in 1949, followed by 
Netherlands and Switzerland. 


VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS, NEw ZEALAND 


Registrations of new motor vehicles in New 
Zealand in the first 9 months of 1949 (figures 
for the same period of 1948 in parentheses) 
totaled 6,997 (12,352) passenger cars; 5,749 
(4,530) commercial vehicles; and _ 1,237 
(1,167) motorcycles. 

Registration of United States and Ca- 
nadian makes dropped to 1,041 passenger 
cars, 959 commercial vehicles, and 23 motor- 
cycles in the 1949 period, from 2,159, 2,567, 
and 39 units, respectively, in January-Sep- 
tember 1948. The remainder of the vehicles, 
with the exception of a few passenger cars, 
were of British manufacture. 


STEEL ALLOCATION INCREASED, U. K. 


The British motor industry will receive an 
over-all increase of 10 percent in its steel 
allocation from January 1, 1950, according 
to the Society of Motor Manufacturers and 
Traders, Ltd. 

The scale of the increased allowance to 
individual firms, it is reported, will depend 
on their exports in 1949 and their prospects 
indicated by oversea orders booked for 1950 


In 1949 the industry's steel allocation has 
been at the rate of about 900,000 long tons 
a year, and the rate of production is ap. 
proximately 600,000 motor vehicles a year 
It is estimated that annual production could 
be increased to 750,000 units if sufficient 
steel were available 


Chemicals 


SPRAYCOPTER DAMAGED, ANGLO-EGYPTIAN 
SUDAN 


The only spraycopter in operation in the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan crashed recently at 
Kassala and is reported to have been dam- 
aged beyond repair This machine was 
owned and operated by Pest Control, Ltd 
(United Kingdom), and was also used for 
similar purposes in other parts of Africa 
It is said that the company will find it dif- 
ficult to send a replacement to the Sudan 
for some time 

Trial operations began at the end of 1948 
They were successful in combating the cot- 
ton jassid, and more extensive spraying was 
undertaken in 1949 


MINES EXPLOITED BY SUPERPHOSPHATE 
PLANT, SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 


Deposits of phosphate rock are found in 
various regions of Brazil Two mines—in 
Ipanema and Jacupiranga—are being ex- 
ploited by a superphosphate plant in Sao 
Paulo It is possible that two large new 
fertilizer factories in Sao Paulo and Rio 
Grande do Sul may be able soon to use this 
domestic raw material 


DEVELOPMENTS IN MANUFACTURING ORGANIC 
CHEMICALS, CANADA 


Chemical Developments of Canada, Ltd 
has been organized with an authorized cap- 
ital of $14,000,000 to manufacture organic 
chemicals, using the patents of a United 
States company. Many of the products have 
not been made previously in Canada; the 
first will be a series of detergents. The plan- 
ning stage of the construction project is well 
advanced, says the foreign pre 


CHEMICAL-INDUSTRY INDEX, FRENCH ZONE, 
GERMANY 


The production index for the chemical in- 
dustry in the French Zone of Germany in- 
creased to 159 in the second quarter of 1949 
(Second quarter of 1948~— 100.) 


EXPANSION IN INDUSTRY, BAVARIA, GERMANY 


The chemical industry in Bavaria, Ger- 
many, expanded production in all lines except 
calcium carbide, in October 1949 


NEED AND SUPPLY OF GROUND LIMESTONE, 
IRELAND 


Ireland’s need for ground limestone was 
estimated recently by the Minister of Agri- 
culture at 2,000,000 long tons annually. The 
Irish Sugar Co. is actively engaged in pro- 
duction of this material. Its plant at Butte- 
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vant, County Cork, is one of serveral estab- 
lished under Government sponsorship. 
Through its four sugar factories, the com- 
pany arranges for distribution of lime to 
beet growers at nominal prices. 


DENMARK'S IMPORTS OF NITROGENOUS 
FERTILIZERS 


Denmark’s net imports of nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers in the first half of 1949 totaled 180,360 
metric tons (not including calcium cyana- 
mide), according to the Danish Statistical 
Department. The largest imports were of 
calcium nitrate—134,285 tons. 


TEXTILE MALT SUPPLIED BY MAtt-Foop 
COMPANY, IRELAND 


A malt-food company in County Leith, 
Ireland, is supplying several Irish mills with 
textile malt for processing cotton, states a 
foreign chemical journal. The new product 
will be available soon for general distribu- 
tion under a brand name, it is stated. 


NITROGENOUS-FERTILIZER PLANT TO RESUME 
OPERATIONS, NETHERLANDS 


The Sluiskil nitrogenous-fertilizer plant 
in the Netherlands has been undergoing ex- 
tensive repairs as a result of war damages. 
It is scheduled to resume operations in Jan- 
uary 1950 with an annual capacity of 55,000 
metric tons (N content). Within the next 
3 or 4 years, total annual production of ni- 
trogen in the Netherlands will be increased 
to about 230,000 tons. 


SUPERPHOSPHATES USED TO INCREASE 
Crops, NIGERIA 


Extensive research by the Department of 
Agriculture, Nigeria, has revealed a wide- 
spread phosphate deficiency in the soils of 
the Northern Provinces, and experiments 
have shown that the use of superphosphates 
will increase the yields of major crops. It 
is planned to use 60 pounds of superphos- 
phate per acre in the form of tablets. 


INCREASE IN PHOSPHATIC-F'ERTILIZER 
PRODUCTION, POLAND 


Production of phosphatic fertilizers in 
Poland in the first half of 1949 increased to 
200,880 metric tons from 117,145 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1948, according to 
the Central Statistical Office. Output in the 
year 1948 amounted to 200,490 tons. 


PLANNED SALES QUOTA EXCEEDED, POLAND 


The Central Trade Agency of the Polish 
chemical industry reportedly exceeded its 
planned sales quota in 1948 by 17 percent 
The quota for 1949 was increased and had 
been exceeded by 3.1 percent at the end of 
October, according to the Polish press. 


MANUFACTURE OF FERRIC CHLORIDE, UNION 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


A pulp and paper company in Johannes- 
burg, South Africa, has begun the manu- 
facture of ferric chloride, says a foreign 
chemical publication. Engravers, printers, 
and other users of this material formerly 
depended entirely upon imports, it is stated. 


GREATER USE OF SopIUM-HYPOCHLORITE 
SOLUTIONS, U. K. 


Increased use of sodium-hypochlorite solu- 
tions by milk producers in the United King- 
dom is expected as the result of the coming 
into operation in October 1949 of a number 
of new food and drug regulations, states the 
British press. The use of these solutions for 
several purposes has been authorized, pro- 
vided they conform to certain specifications. 
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PYRETHRUM CROP, TANGANYIKA 


Tanganyika’s pyrethrum crop in 1949 will 
total 300 long tons, according to estimates 
made by the Department of Agriculture at 
the end of September. It amounted to 280 
tons in 1948. 


Coal, Coke, and 


Peat 


PEAT PRODUCTION, IRELAND 


The summer of 1949 was the most success- 
ful peat-cutting season in Ireland in years. 
Bord na Mona (Peat Board) reported pro- 
duction of 274,000 tons of machine-won peat 
during the season, an increase of more than 
40,000 tons over production in the comparable 
period of 1948. A high degree of mechaniza- 
tion exists at the Clonsast and Timahoe bogs, 
which are being developed to supply peat 
fuel to two electricity-generating stations, 
one of which is nearing completion at Port- 
arlington, and the other, on which work has 
not begun, at Allenwood. 


COAL PRODUCTION AND STOCKS, JAPAN 


Coal production in Japan during the first 
half of the coal year which began April 1, 
1949, totaled 18,814,000 metric tons. Monthly 
output varied between a low of 2,700,000 tons 
in May, when sporadic strikes occurred, and 
a peak of 3,304,000 tons in July. The original 
output target of 42,000,000 tons for the cur- 
rent coal year has been rescinded, and pro- 
duction for the year is now expected to 
amount to 40,200,000 tons. 

Stocks of coal at collieries, ports, and other 
distribution points increased from 1,276,800 
tons at the beginning of 1949 to 4,145,000 
tons at the end of August. These stocks do 
not include excessive amounts of high- 
quality coals, for which demand continues 
at high levels. Lower-quality coals, however, 
are in excessive supply and are deteriorating 
in the stockpiles. 


IMPORTS OF COAL, JAPAN 


During the first 7 months of 1949, Japan 
imported 1,352,265 metric tons of coal, dis- 
tributed by country of origin as follows: 
Canada—27,155; French Indochina—15,089; 
India—20,413; and the United States—1,289,- 
608. Of the total imports, 337,903 tons of 
coal from the United States and 11,400 tons 
from French Indochina were procured with 
United States-appropriated funds under 
American-aid programs. 


DELIVERIES AND PRICES OF BUNKER COAL, 
NETHERLANDS 


Bunker coal supplied to Netherlands and 
foreign vessels at Netherlands ports during 
January—August 1949 totaled 211,897 metric 
tons, an increase of 35 per cent over the cor- 
responding period of 1948. Of the total, only 
8,261 tons were domestic coal, and the re- 
mainder was imported, mainly from Ger- 
many. Ships under the Netherlands flag 
took 84,836 tons, of which 79,688 tons were 
imported, and foreign vessels took 127,061 
tons, including 123,948 tons of imported coal. 

As a result of recent currency devalua- 
tions, the prices of bunker coal were ad- 
justed as of October 13, 1949. For steamers 
of Belgian, British, Danish, Irish, Finnish, 
French, German, Greek, Italian, Netherlands, 
Norwegian, Polish, Portuguese, Russian, 
Swedish, and Yugoslav nationality, for which 
payment in pounds sterling has been au- 
thorized by the Netherlands Bank, the price 
has been increased by 2 to 6s. ($0.28 to $0.84) 
per metric ton, depending on the quantity 
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taken. Prices in dollars, which have to be 
charged to steamers under the Argentine, 
Panamanian, and Spanish flags, were lowered 
by from $4.90 to $5.20 per ton. United States 
vessels also would have to pay in dollars, but 
it is understood that vessels under the Amer- 
ican flag calling at Netherlands ports use fuel 
oil exclusively. For steamers of nationalities 
not specified above, prices are charged in the 
currency established in each case by the 
Netherlands Bank. 

The following prices per metric ton, f. o. b., 
are now in force for bunker coal supplied to 
seagoing vessels at Rotterdam, Schiedam, 
Vilaardingen, Amsterdam, Zaandam, and Del- 
fzijl: $12.60 for 200 tons and over, $12.90 for 
50-199 tons, $13.15 for 25-49 tons, and $13.70 
for less than 25 tons. There is an extra 
charge of $0.07 per ton for trimming, if re- 
quired. 


Construction 
(Prepared in Construction Division, Of- 


fice of Domestic Commerce, and Con- 
sumers Merchandise Branch, OIT) 


CEMENT AND CONCRETE-PRODUCT OUTPUT, 
CANADA 


In the 9 months ended September 1949, 
Canada’s cement plants produced 11,952,485 
barrels of cement, 12 per cent more than the 
10,297,754 barrels produced in the same period 
last year. Exports totaled 19,119 barrels. 
Imports in the period January to August 
1949 totaled 1,188,505 barrels. 

Production in Canada of specified con- 
crete products in the first 9 months of 1949 
was as follows: Concrete brick, 22,625,798; 
concrete blocks, all types, 36,623,333; and 
cement drain, sewer, and water pipe and 
culvert tile, 86,757 tons. These figures repre- 
sent production by 102 of the principal firms 
which normally manufacture 85 per cent of 
the total Canadian output of concrete prod- 
ucts. 


REGULATIONS COVERING CEMENT 
DISTRIBUTION, CUBA 


New regulations covering distribution of 
domestically produced portland cement in 
Cuba have just been issued, according to 
reports from Habana. Eight categories of 
priorities are set up, and special rules have 
been promulgated which must be followed 
by applicants for cement for any of the 
priorities enumerated. These regulations 
are intended to effect an equitable distribu- 
tion of nationally produced and imported- 
in-bulk portland cement. 


PLANS FOR NEW CANAL SECTION, EGypt 


A Dutch engineer recently arrived in the 
Suez Canal Zone in Egypt to study plans for 
the construction of a new canal section to 
be known as “Farouk Canal,” to parallel the 
Suez Canal, according to information from 
a Port Said source. It is estimated that the 
cost of the undertaking will approximate 
$14,402,580 and its completion will require 
18 months. 


FIRST BONDED WAREHOUSE To BE 
CONSTRUCTED, VENEZUELA 


Authority has been granted to establish 
and operate the first bonded warehouse in 
Venezuela. 

It will be near Caracas and will have a floor 
area of 5,000 square meters (1 square meter = 
10.764 square feet). The cost of construction 
is estimated at $298,500, and the time re- 
quired will be approximately 6 months. The 
date on which construction will start has not 
been determined. 
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The head of the company which has been 
organized for the purpose of constructing and 
operating the warehouse expects to visit the 
United States shortly to meet with repre- 
sentatives of the American Warehousemen’s 
Association in Chicago to obtain plans from 
them and from leading warehouse con- 
structors. 


BUILDING-MATERIAL PRODUCTION LaGs, 
PERU 


The lag in construction activity in Peru 
is believed to be directly responsible for a 
drop in domestic production of cement and 
other building materials. Peru’s only cement 
plant reports that production during the first 
6 months of 1949 totaled 769,522 barrels of 
170 kilograms each (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds) 10 percent less than output in the 
same period last year. Leading brick and 
gypsum factories also report substantial de- 
creases in production during the same period. 

The cement plant was authorized to ex- 
port 40,000 barrels, but actual exports in the 
first half of 1949 totaled 9,934 barrels to 
Costa Rica and Ecuador. 

Notwithstanding the current lag in sales, 
plans for the construction of cement plants 
in Pacasmayo, Tarma, and Arequipa have 
made some headway, but financing arrange- 
ments are still pending. 


REFRACTORY BrRIcK FACTORY UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION, YUGOSLAVIA 


A plant for the production of magnesite 
brick is being constructed near Rankovichevo, 
Yugoslavia; it will be the fifth largest pro- 
ducer of magnesite brick in Europe. The 
plant is of considerable importance to Yugo- 
slavia’s industrial planning and will elimi- 
nate the need of importing this commodity. 


Electrical 
Kquipment 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


CONSTRUCTION OF HYDROELECTIC PLANTS, 
PORTUGAL 


The Portuguese Government has an- 
nounced that a hydyroelectric plant is under 
construction in the Tagus River Valley, 
Belver, Portugal. The dam will be 53 feet 
high, and the power station (40,500 kv.-a.), 
which is expected to be in use by the begin- 
ning of 1952, will produce 130,000,000 kw.-hr. 
of eleciric power. 

On the Zezere River, a tributary to the 
Tagus, the hydroelectric plant of Castello do 
Bode, now under construction, is expected 
to be partly in use by next year. Its dam 
will be about 370 feet high and the power 
station will be of 220,800 kv.-a. for the pro- 
duction of 380,000,006 kw.-hr. 

Other hydroelectric projects to be con- 
structed on the Zezere River are at Con- 
stancia, with a dam 40 feet high and a power 
station of 11,000 kv.-a. to produce 30,000,000 
kw.-hr.; at Bouca, with a dam 217 feet high 
and a power station of 69,000 kv.-a. to produce 
130,000,000 kw.-hr.; and at Cabril, with a 
dam 450 feet high and a power station of 
96,600 kv.-a., to produce 210,000,000 kw.-hr. 
The lower than average plant factor indicated 
by the data is not explained in the report. 

At Pracana, on the Ocreza river, a dam 209 
feet high and a power station of 18,400 kv.-a. 
for the production of 27,000,000 kw.-hr. are 
under construction. The construction of a 
dam about 233 feet high and a power station 
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of 18,400 kv.-a. to produce 29,000,000 kw.-hr. 
is projected at Peral. 


U. K’s Exports 


United Kingdom exports of electrical goods 
during September 1949 totaled £10,809,000, an 
increase of 24 percent over September 1948. 
(Since September 19, £1=—$2.80 United States 
currency.) Twenty-one percent of the total 
was in insulated wire and cable valued at 
£2,309,265, which was 16 percent greater in 
1949 than in 1948. Motors and generators 
increased 34 percent to £1,833,000. Other 
large classifications which showed increases 
over 1948 are transformers, watt-hour meters, 
audio apparatus, and automotive storage bat- 
teries. Decreases of importance occurred in 
insulating material (except cloth and tape), 
heating and cooking appliances, and radio 
storage batteries. 

Decreases were noted in shipments of elec- 
trical goods to the Union of South Africa, 
Southern Rhodesia, Pakistan, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, Soviet Union, Finland, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Germany, Belgium, Switzerland, Portu- 
gal, Spain, Turkey, and Indonesia. Increased 
shipments were made to India, Australia, New 
Zealand, and Austria. 

Imports of electrical goods into the United 
Kingdom during September 1949 amounted 
to £343,000; £73,000 worth came from Canada 
and £64,000 from the United States. 


Foodstuffs and 


Allied Products 


Cacao 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


Official export data indicate that the 
Dominican 1948-49 cacao crop totaled more 
than 23,000 metric tons. 

Exports of dried cacao beans in the 1948-49 
crop year (October 1—September 30) totaled 
19,420 metric tons, compared with 27,566 tons 
in the preceding crop year 

Exports of unsweetened chocolate in the 
1948-49 crop year amounted to 2,645 metric 
tons. 

As in previous years, the Continental 
United States was almost the sole market, 
taking 99 percent of the exports. Importers 
in the Continental United States also took 
93 percent of that part of the crop exported 
as unsweetened chocoloate after processing 
by the Dominican chocolate factory located 
at Puerto Plata. Most of the other exports of 
both cacao beans and chocolate went to 
Puerto Rico. 


Fish and Products 


EXPORTABLE SURPLUS, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Fishery products in the Union of South 
Africa are plentiful, and there is an export- 
able surplus of canned fish and crayfish. The 
increase in the amount of, canned fish, par- 
ticularly of pilchards, during the past year 
has been phenomenal. 

Fish form an integral part of the diet in 
the Union of South Africa, and well- 
organized marketing provides fish in every 
consuming center, including small interior 
villages, so that it can be obtained at almost 
any time. Fish is a standard first course for 
all meals in hotels and restaurants and in 
many homes. 

Supplies for the 12 months ending July 31, 
1950, have been estimated at 86,000,000 
pounds of fresh fish, 23,000,000 pounds of 


canned fish, and 7,000,000 pounds of fresh, 
frozen, and canned crayfish. Of the canned 
fish and crayfish production, it is estimated 
that 15,000,000 pounds and 6,000,000 pounds 
respectively, will be surplus and available 
for export. 


Fruits 
EXPORT OUTLOOK GOOD FOR ARGENTINE 
DECIDUOUS FRUIT 


The production outlook for Argentine de. 
ciduous fruit for the 1949-50 season is gen- 
erally fair, according to trade sources, aj. 
though the apple and pear crops may be 
somewhat below the 1948-49 output. Except 
for three frosts ov average intensity in the 
Rio Negro valley (Argentina’s principal 
source of apples and pears), growing condi- 
tions were favorable up until the first week 
in November 1949. 

The export outlook for Argentine deciduous 
fruit is much better this season than last. 
Both Brazil and Europe are likely to increase 
their purchases substantially. The optimism 
of Argentine fruit exporters with regard to 
the Brazilian market is based partly upon the 
fact that a more favorable exchange rate pre- 
vails—389 Argentine pesos per 100 cruzeiros, 
as compared with 270.30 pesos per 100 cru- 
zeiros last season. Moreover, Brazil is ex- 
pected to take less United States fruit this 
year, according to the Argentine fruit trade. 

During the first 6 months of 1949 Brazi) 
received approximately 14,907 metric tons of 
Argentina's exports of apples which totaled 
19,556.6 tons; 9,563 tons of pears out of 
over-all shipments of 16,804.3 tons; 2,571.5 
tons of grapes from total shipments of 
2,956.3 tons; 1,122.8 tons of plums out of total 
shipments of 1,166.6 tons; and 523.5 tons of 
peaches out of a total of 527.2 tons. Brazil's 
share of Argentina's over-all exports of decid- 
uous fruit amounted to 71 percent. 

A principal Argentine fruit exporter who 
has recently returned from an extensive tour 
of Europe, reports that the outlook for Argen- 
tine fruit sales is favorable in a large number 
of European countries. Because of the short- 
age of dollars for purchasing United States 
fruit, and also as a result of Argentina’s 
numerous barter arrangements, more fruit 
may move to European markets in 1949-50 
than last season. In the first 6 months of 
1949 Belgium took 3,204.3 tons of fruit, in- 
cluding 2,669.7 tons of apples and 534.6 tons 
of pears, and Switzerland took 1,026.5 tons of 
apples, 22 tons of pears, and 9 tons of grapes. 
The outlook with regard to the United King- 
dom is obscure, although, according to terms 
of the Anglo-Argentine trade agreement, siz- 
able quantities are to be taken 

The United States received 17 percent of 
Argentina's fruit shipments in the first half 
of 1949, having imported 6,405.6 metric tons 
of pears, 347.9 tons of grapes, 229.3 tons of 
apples, and 28.5 tons of plums 

The outlook for exports to the United States 
in the 1949-50 season is not favorable, inas- 
much as Argentine prices are high and quar- 
antine measures against fruit flies add to the 
cost. On the other hand, a more favorable 
rate of exchange now prevails, 719.64 Argen- 
tine pesos to $100 being the current rate, 
compared with 500 pesos in the 1948-49 


season 


MARKET SITUATION AND OUTLOOK FOR 
CITRUS FRUIT, SWEDEN 


During the year ended August 31, 1949, 
imports of oranges into Sweden amounted to 
50,071 tons, lemon imports totaled 5,205 tons, 
and grapefruit about 1,500 tons 

These quantities were below requirements 
at the prices which prevailed during the 
year. It is estimated that market demand 
for oranges is up to 80,000 tons a year. It 
has not been possible to import that amount 
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because of the exchange shortage. Actually, 
Sweden imported more oranges in 1948-49 
than the Government had included in its 
import plans. Under the bilateral trade sys- 
tem, it has been found expedient, in some 
instances, to accept larger quantities than 
oy year beginning December 1, 1949, 
the Government has introduced a global 
quota system wherein total imports of up to 
75,000 tons are permitted. Each importer is 
allowed an equitable share in the global quota 
and is free to buy from any of the following 
countries: Palestine, Cyprus, Morocco, Union 
of South Africa, Italy, and Spain. The im- 
port-license system will be maintained as 
previously, but mainly for checking purposes; 
and licenses above quotas are likely to be 
granted upon request. This means that 
actual imports may exceed 75,000 tons and 
fully meet consumptive requirements. 

Swedish fruit importers expect that the 
“global” quota, as soon as the country’s dollar 
position warrants, will be extended to include 
the United States. 

In connection with the introduction of the 
global-quota system on December 1, price 
control of oranges was abolished. The trade 
believes that competition under the new sys- 
tem will keep prices in check and possibly 
pring prices down. The pattern of imports by 
countries of origin, during the coming sea- 
son, will not change much, it is believed, 
except that imports from Palestine may de- 
cline, and indefinite quantities be taken from 
the United States. 

Early in November importers attached chief 
interest to the possibility of importing United 
States apples and pears. The supply of 
Swedish-grown fruit will be exhausted at the 
end of December. According to one leading 
importer, Sweden could easily absorb 4,000 
to 5,000 tons of United States apples and pears 
in January and February 1950. The trade 
wants to obtain this quantity. 

Attempts also are being made to arrange 
some imports by compensation deals; but 
these must, by Government decree, be limited 
to the exchange of cardboard for dried fruit 
and boxboard for apples and pears. It is 
unlikely that any important agreements can 
be reached along this line. 

Although Sweden's dollar position is likely 
to improve from devaluation, it is still too 
early to say to what extent the Swedish mar- 
ket will open up for United States fruit in 
the near future. Determining factors, apart 
from the dollar supply, are prices and the 
availability or nonavailability of fruit in soft- 
currency countries 


Grain and Products 


GRAIN AND FEED SITUATION, CUBA 


The 1949 Cuban summer corn crop is 
estimated at 5,400,000 bushels (shelled) from 
about 340,000 acres, as compared with a 1948 
summer crop of 6,400,000 bushels. The 1949 
yield was smaller than that of 1948 chiefly 
because low corn prices during the planting 
season resulted in a calculated 15 to 20 per- 
cent reduction in planted acreage. Growing 
conditions during the growing and harvest- 
ing seasons were good, and yields were 
normal. 

Imports of wheat flour totaled nearly 
1,140,000 sacks (each sack contains 200 
pounds avoirdupois) in the first 9 months of 
1949, according to ships’ manifest data. This 
was a 16 percent increase, by volume, as 
compared with the like period of 1948, but 
a 24 percent decrease as compared with the 
January—September period in 1947. Arrivals 
in 1949, especially in the July-September 
period, would have been much larger had 
Cuba ratified the International Wheat Agree- 
ment as soon as possible. This action was 
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not taken until October 1949, and Cuban 
merchants and bakers kept their purchases 
as small as practical for several months, 
awaiting the reduced flour prices which were 
expected to follow ratification. 

The comparative shares of the prominent 
suppliers of wheat flour to the Cuban market 
have changed considerably since the be- 
ginning of 1949. In early 1949, Buffalo mills 
could not obtain Canadian wheat; flour 
brands of Canadian mills had only a limited 
acceptance and, as a result, United States 
mills using United States wheat supplied 
the bulk of Cuban imports. 

In March, Canadian wheat began to be 
shipped in bond for milling in Buffalo, N. Y. 
Because Canadian wheat was. cheaper, 
“Buffalo-bonded” flour immediately began 
to take a larger share of the Cuban market, 
more in line with its prewar position. In the 
third quarter it accounted for an estimated 
50 percent of all Cuban flour imports. 

Official Cuban import statistics are avail- 
able only for the first half of 1949. These 
show that imports of mixed poultry feed 
have been maintained at about the same rate 
as in 1948, when some 5,000 metric tons were 
received, and that the United States remains 
the dominant supplier. 

Cuban imports of malt, for making beer, 
in the first half of 1949, totaled 9,395 metric 
tons, about the same as in 1948. The United 
States supplied 38 percent of the imports in 
the first 6 months, about the same share as 
during 1948. Chilean malt, however, was 
priced out of the Cuban market and its share 
largely taken over by Canadian supplies. 

Exports of grains and feeds in 1949 were 
small, and consisted of about 500 metric tons 
of shelled corn shipped to the Dominican 
Republic. This movement was of some sig- 
nificance, however, for it (plus the existing 
authority to export nearly 1,000 metric tons 
more) helped bolster corn prices during the 
past summer. 


General Products 


PRODUCTION OF CIGARETTE LIGHTERS, 
AUSTRIA 


A monthly average of 387,000 cigarette 
lighters were produced in Austria in 1948—a 
12-month total of 4,644,000 lighters. During 
the first 5 months of 1949 the average in- 
creased to 608,000 units monthly. 


DECLARED EXPORTS OF JEWELRY FROM 
SHANGHAI, CHINA 
The value of declared exports of jewelry 
and certain related items from Shanghai, 


China, to the United States in the period 
January-June 1949 was as follows: 


U. S. dollars 


Jewelry and parts__- 16, 093 
Steei bracelets (wrist) 5, 000 
Semiprecious stones 31, 710 
Cultured pearls 3, 104 
Jadeware 7, 960 
Rosaries 1, 730 
Ivory and ivory manufactures 1, 831 


As the result of Chinese National Govern- 
ment restrictions on shipping, there were no 
declared exports of these commodities from 
Shanghai to the United States in, July and 
August 1949. 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING MANUFACTURE OF 
ORTHOPEDIC EQUIPMENT, ‘WESTERN 
ZONES, GERMANY 


At a conference held in Munich on April 
19, 1949, between representatives of the 
United States Element of the Bipartite De- 
cartelization Commission and German repre- 


sentatives of the manufacturers of ortho- 
pedic equipment, the following agreement 
was reached: Examinations for manufac- 
turers of orthopedic equipment will here- 
after be given by a governmental board and 
not by guilds or manufacturers. No exam- 
ination will be required for those employed 
in this industry for more than 5 years. All 
contracts between governmental agencies 
and private concerns providing for exclusive 
purchase of artificial limbs and other ap- 
pliances for war veterans will be considered 
null and void and no future contracts of 
such a nature will be made. In cases where 
a war veteran is entitled to orthopedic 
equipment to be paid for by the Government, 
the individual and not the Government shall 
determine from whom the equipment will 
be purchased, and no preference is to be 
shown by governmental agencies for one 
manufacturer instead of another. Price 
control, if any, will be supervised by a gov- 
ernmental agency only and not by any guild 
or private manufacturer. 


FLASHLIGHT TRADE STEADY, Honc Kone 


Hong Kong’s exports of flashlights in the 
first half of 1949 amounted to roughly 
211,000 dozen, or a monthly average of some 
35,165 dozen, states an Asiatic trade journal. 
Average monthly production in Hong Kong 
is estimated to be about 60,000 dozen. 

Steady progress in this industry is re- 
vealed by figures on exports, which were 
valued at HK$19,144,475 in 1948 compared 
with HK$17,314,179 in 1947, HK$8,321,295 in 
1946, and HK$5,279,121 in 1939. (The Hong 
Kong dollar was equivalent to approximately 
$0.25, U. S. currency, in 1948 at the official 
rate of exchange.) It is anticipated that 
results in 1949 will compare satisfactorily 
with 1948. Although production costs have 
increased slightly, prices are reported to have 
been reduced recently by 20 per cent. 

The most important export markets are 
India and Pakistan; demand in these areas 
is principally for flashlight cases of brass. 


DrY-CELL BATTERY STANDARDS UNDER 
DISCUSSION, INDIA 


A draft of standards for flashlight dry cells 
and automobile storage batteries has been 
prepared by the Indian Standards Institu- 
tion, Old Secretariat, New Delhi. The stand- 
ards have been circulated for the opinion of 
the trade and other interested organizations 
before final adoption. 

Capacity for production of dry cells in 
India is 185,000,000 a year, whereas the actual 
output was 87,910,000 in 1947 and 123,730,000 
in 1948. 


LIMITED IMPORTATION OF ABSORPTION-TYPE 
REFRIGERATORS, IRAQ 


Small demand in Iraq for refrigerators, 
and also the dollar shortage, are factors 
which limit the importation of absorption- 
type refrigerators from the United States. 
An estimated 150 kerosene units are mar- 
keted in Iraq annually. No gas-operated re- 
frigerators are in use. 


ASSEMBLY OF ABSORPTION-TYPE REFRIGER- 
ATORS, MEXICO 


Absorption-type refrigerators are assembled 
in Mexico by a United States-owned firm 
from components of domestic and United 
States manufacture. Demand during 1949 
is expected to total 3,500 units, about 75 per- 
cent of which is met by domestic assembly 
and the remainder by imports. 





Brazil has upwards of 63,362 sugar mills, 
according to data from Brazilian Institute of 
Statistics (IBGE), recently issued, covering 
1947. Of these, 612 were turbine mills. 
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Iron and Steel 


(Prepared in Iron and Steel Division, 
Office of Domestic Commerce) 


IRON-ORE DEPOSITS OF CHINA 


The vast iron-ore deposits of China, along 
with the country’s other mineral wealth have 
been immobilized and seemingly allowed to 
remain dormant since the inception of the 
present civil conflict in 1946. The extent to 
which these resources, estimated at 1,136,- 
000,000 tons in China Proper, with an addi- 
tional 3,000,000,000 tons in Manchuria, are 
now being or will be exploited in the future is 
not known. 

Current production data for iron ore in 
China are not available. Annual production 
in Central and North China and on Hainan 
Island averaged 2,780,000 metric tons for the 
period 1940-44, and Manchurian production 
in the same period averaged 4,330,000 tons. 
Although it is known that production in the 
central and northern Provinces (of China) 
came to a practical standstill after 1944, no 
information on the extent of rehabilitation of 
the Manchurian deposits is at hand. 

Ore deposits occur all along the Yangtze 
River Valley, but the three major producing 
areas are the Tayeh deposits in Hupeh Prov- 
ince, the deposits near Tientsin in the Shan- 
tung Province, and the Penhsihu deposits in 
Manchuria. In addition, there are extensive 
deposits on Hainan Island off the south 
coast of China. All of this ore, except that 
of Hainan, is in Communist-dominated terri- 
tory. 

In general the deposits of Central and 
North China are poorly located in relation to 
coking coal. The deposits of Tayeh and 
those in the vicinity of Tientsin have been 
the largest producers, but the largest single 
deposit from the point of view of reserves is 
on Hainan Island, Deposits in Western 
China have not been exploited to any degree, 
nor are they likely to be for some time because 
of their remote location and the lack of coal. 
One-half to two-thirds of China’s iron-ore 
production before World War II was exported, 
almost exclusively to Japan. 

Manchurian deposits are of low-grade ores 
requiring beneficiation. Coking coal is in 
close proximity to the deposits and gives 
them an advantage over other Chinese ores. 
Prior to World War II, Manchurian ore, be- 
cause of its low iron content, was converted 
to pig iron in local plants built by the Japa- 
nese. About one-half of the production was 
sent to Japan, the rest being processed in 
local steel plants. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


INTRODUCTION OF MACHINE DRILLING FOR 
CoaL, INDIA 


The government of Hyderabad (Deccan, 
South India) plans to introduce machine 
drilling in the Singareni coal mines over 
which it has assumed management control, 
according to an announcement from the of- 
fice of the Finance Minister. This mechani- 
zation of hole drilling is expected gradually 
to increase the output to 1,500,000 tons of 
coal per year from the present output of 
1,000,000 tons. 

The reserves of Singareni coal, rated as “a 
high-grade steam coal,” are estimated at 
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about 113,000,000 long tons as worked at 
present, according to the report of the com- 
mittee studying Indian coal fields. 

The introduction of machine drilling is 
expected to result in a threefold benefit, 
namely, higher production, lower cost, and 
higher output per worker in this coal field. 


New TYPE OF CoaL-LOADING MACHINE 
USED IN YUGOSLAVIA 


A coal-loading machine 3 meters long with 
track-type treads, operated by compressed air, 
was reported by the Yugoslavian press to 
have been in use at the Inzagorje mines in 
Yugoslavia in October. It is claimed this is 
a new method of loading coal. 


Motion Pictures 
and kquipment 


16-mMM. ENTERTAINMENT FILMS IN FRANCE 


The Centre Nationale de la Cinematogra- 
phie has estimated that there are approxi- 
mately 5,900 operators in France with either 
mobile or fixed 16-mm. equipment in ap- 
proximately 19,000 communities. Admission 
prices for 16-mm. entertainment films range 
from 25 to 50 francs in the better-class 
theaters and from 20 to 40 francs in other 
places of exhibition. It is believed that there 
is now virtually no community of 1,000 or 
more population which does not have some 
kind of entertainment films at least once a 
week. (As of September 2, 1949, the French 
metropolitan franc was equal to $0.0029 in 
United States currency, at the free-market 
rate.) 

The French Red Cross owns five mobile 
projection units but is inactive because it 
lacks funds. The organization rents films 
to hospitals on request. A private organiza- 
tion, La Gaité qui Guerit, was formed 2 
years ago to distribute 16-mm. films to hos- 
pitals, but its activities also have been 
limited because of financial reasons. 

Nearly all 16-mm. entertainment films are 
printed from 35 mm. films. If the 35 mm. 
film has been censored, then the 16-mm. 
version printed from it need not be. Prac- 
tically all French feature films are reduced 
to 16-mm. and released after the initial 
showing of the 35-mm. versions. Two com- 
panies are now producing 35-mm. and 
16-mm. films simultaneously. Nine French 
firms manufacture 16-mm. projectors, and 
very few machines are imported. 


REQUIREMENTS AND DEVELOPMENTS, ADEN 


Trade sources estimate that about 240 
feature films in the English language (United 
States or British) are needed in Aden an- 
nually—84 for civilian use and 156 for 
military personnel. In addition, about 90 
Indian features in the Urdu language and 
20 Egyptian productions in the Arabic lan- 
guage are required. Seven theaters are now 
operating in Aden with a total of 3,370 seats. 
Two are operated by the Church of England 
Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Institute 
and are generally filled for each performance. 
The privately owned theaters are usually 
filled about 4 nights a week. All exhibitors 
agree that English-language films are the 
most popular even among the Urdu- and 
Arabic-speaking audiences and that more 
such films would be shown if rental rates 
were not so high. Two of the seven theaters 
have been forced to discontinue the use of 
English-language films. 

There is a marked interest for United 
States motion pictures which exemplify 
modern manners, customs, and the United 
States environment with a minimum of 


romance. Among the more critical European 
theater-goers the preference is for United 
States musicals and comedies and for dramas 
of British origin. Facilities for advertising 
are extremely limited. An English-language 
mimeographed news bulletin is issued daily, 
and exhibitors occasionally insert small film 
ads. Advertisements are regularly placed jpn 
the one Arabic-language weekly newspaper, 
Posters, sandwichboards, signs on busses, are 
among the methods used to announce 
current films. 


SITUATION IN LUXEMBOURG 


At the end of September 1949, 30 motion. 
picture theaters were operating in Luxem. 
bourg, with seating capacity as follows: 7 
with 600 to 800 seats; 12 with 400 to 600: 
and 11 with 200 to 400. Four theaters are 
equipped with United States and 26 with 
foreign projection equipment. Although 
about 50 percent of the equipment was pur- 
chased before the war, its general condition 
is good. No new projection equipment is 
needed for existing theaters. Purchases for 
the three new theaters being built depend 
entirely on price. About 25 percent of the 
present sound equipment needs replacement, 
but there appears little likelihood that it 
will be replaced in the near future. Are 
lamps have been supplied by the United 
States, Italy, France, and Germany, and their 
condition is good, with no need for replace. 
ment. 

The Cinema Marivaux in Luxembourg City 
is air-conditioned. Smoking is not permitted 
in the theaters, and city, health, and ventila- 
tion codes cover motion-picture theaters, 
The public appreciates air-conditioning and 
there may be possibilities to sell such equip- 
ment in Luxembourg. Theaters are usually 
open from about 2 p. m. to 11 p. m. No 
motion-picture equipment is manufactured 
in Luxembourg. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE NETHERLANDS 


Near the end of June 1949 a payments ar- 
rangement was completed within the frame- 
work of the existing trade agreement between 
the Netherlands and the Eastern Zone of 
Germany which makes it possible to import 
more German films into the Netherlands, 
The Bioscoop Bond (Netherlands Motion- 
Picture Association) has already granted 
licenses to import six German films. The 
rights on all films produced in the Eastern 
Zone are held by Sov Export Film in The 
Hague. 

During June, July, and August, 1949, 136 
feature films were presented to the Nether- 
lands Censorship Board for review. Fifteen 
feature films were totally rejected—12 from 
the United States, 2 British, and 1 French. 
Several will be revised and again presented 
for censorship. Of the 121 features approved, 
84 were United States productions, 13 were 
British, 5 Italian, 5 Austrian, 3 Danish, 3 
German, 3 French, 2 Mexican, 1 Belgian, and 
2 were produced in the Netherlands 


Naval Stores 
and Waxes 


TURPENTINE IMPORTS, ARGENTINA 


In the first 9 months of 1949, Argentina 
imported 1,125 gallons of turpentine from the 
United States 


CANADA IMPORTS NAVAL STORES FROM U. S. 


A basis for a naval-stores industry exists in 
Canada. Adequate Jack Pine and other re- 
sources for the production of turpentine are 
available, but no efforts have been made to 
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produce it on a commercial scale. The cost 
of recovering turpentine from pulp-mill waste 
has been too high to encourage production. 
Canada imports practically all of its require- 
ments of naval stores from the United States. 


CHILEAN IMPORTS OF NAVAL STORES MOSTLY 
FROM EUROPE 


Because of the acute shortage of dollars, 
most of Chile’s imports of naval stores have 
been from European countries. Imports of 
these materials from Portugal depend upon 
exchange received from sales of Chilean 
nitrate to that country. 


PRODUCTION OF TURPENTINE SUBSTITUTES, 
COLOMBIA 


Production of turpentine substitutes in 
Colombia has expanded rapidly in the past 
few years. These sell for about 25 percent of 
the cost of imported turpentine, so that the 
natural is now employed mostly for special 
purposes where high quality is essential. 
Trade sources estimate that 15 gallons of 


substitute products are being used for every 


gallon of natural turpentine. 


Rosin EXPORTS FROM BORDEAUX, FRANCE 


Exports of rosin from Bordeaux, France, in 
September 1949 continued on schedule, de- 
spite the disastrous forest fires in that region 
in August. 


BEESWAX YIELD SHOWS DECREASE, 
TANGANYIKA 


The yield of beeswax in Tanganyika in 1949 
is estimated by the Department of Agricul- 
ture at 460 long tons. It was 585 tons in 
1948. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


TUNGSTEN DEVELOPMENTS IN ARGENTINA 


Virtually all of Argentina’s tungsten opera- 
tions were suspended some time ago because 
of high production costs. In an action taken 
August 29, 1919, to stimulate production for 
export, presumably to the United States, 
Argentina established a preferential exchange 
rate of 500 pesos per $100 (U. S.) for the 
export of wolfram or tungsten minerals. In 
devaluing Argentina continued the preference 
by establishing a rate of 719.64 pesos per $100 
for tungsten exports on October 1. 

Reliable trade sources indicate there is 
little likelihood of increasing exports as a 
result of the preferential rate inasmuch as 
production costs will still be too high to put 
Argentine tungsten in a competitive position. 

Argentina produced 1,309 metric tons of 
tungsten concentrates (60 percent WO, basis) 
in 1939 and a peak of 2,390 tons in 1943 
Since then output has declined continuously 

On June 6, 1949, the Ministry of Industry 
and Commerce established an export quota of 
1,000 tons for wolfram ores in the calendar 
year 1949 


LEAD DEVELOPMENTS, FRENCH Morocco 


The development of French Morocco’s 
mining industry continues to be of major 
importance to the Protectorate Government, 
which has encouraged private investment 
and has been successful in increasing min- 
eral production. Of the total capital in- 
vested in the 4 years, 1945-48, in French 
Morocco, 22.9 percent (25,450,000,000 francs) 
was invested in mining companies, the 
largest investment in any industry except 
manufacturing. 
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Increased production is an important goal 
in French Morocco, inasmuch as the ship- 
ment of lead accounts for an important 
share of total exports. The production goal 
for lead concentrates has been set at 50,000 
metric tons for 1949 and 110,000 tons for 
1952. Actual production during the first 
4 months of 1949 totaled 17,000 metric tons 
(70 percent metal content). This rate of 
output indicated a substantial increase over 
1948 when concentrate production totaled 
39,000 tons for the entire year. 

The lead mines at Aouli, near Midelt, suf- 
fered considerable damage from heavy rains 
in May 1949. Total damage, estimated at 
200,000,000 francs, included 300 metric tons 
of lead ore which was carried away by water, 
as well as trucks and part of the mining 
machinery. 

Equipment of Moroccan mines continues 
to receive assistance from ECA. In addition, 
the lead mines are being permitted to export 
some of their production to the United 
States for use in financing private imports of 
capital equipment. Estimates of the Pro- 
tectorate Government indicate that during 
1949 the proceeds from lead exports, destined 
only for financing imports of equipment for 
the lead mines, will total approximately 
$1,800,000. Exports of lead concentrates 
through April 1949 averaged 3,940 tons 
monthly, a considerable increase over the 
1948 monthly rate of 2,299 tons. 


ZINC EXPORTS FROM BOLIVIA INCREASE 


Bolivian exports of zinc in the first half 
of 1949 were 11 percent higher than in the 
corresponding period in the preceding year. 
Shipments of 10,941 short tons of zinc were 
made from Bolivia through June 1949, com- 
pared with 9,842 tons in the like period in 
1948. 


BRAZILIAN LEAD IMPORTS INCREASE 


During the first quarter of 1949 Brazil 
imported 2,978 metric tons of lead, compared 
with 2,407 tons in the preceding quarter. 
Imports from the United States were 335 
tons and 526 tons respectively. In the first 
quarter of 1948, Brazil imported only 1,111 
tons of lead, of which 86 tons came from 
the United States. 


ANTIMONY PRODUCTION IN FRENCH 
Morocco 


French Moroccan production of antimony 
in the first 4 months of 1949 totaled 393 
metric tons (60 percent content), indicat- 
ing a moderate increase over the 1948 rate 
of output. Production in 1948 averaged only 
75 tons monthly, compared with the monthly 
average of 98 tons during the first 4 months 
of 1949. 

Antimony exports during the first 4 months 
of 1949 were reported at 161 tons. 


TUNGSTEN PRODUCTION, KOREA 


Production of tungsten at the Sangdong 
mine in southern Korea, one of the world’s 
largest deposits, showed an upward trend in 
1949. Plans have been made by ECA to re- 
place the existing recovery facilities with 
modern equipment; this would permit an 
increase of about 100 percent in production. 
Tungsten is southern Korea’s leading export 
mineral, and the anticipated increase would 
provide more than $2,000,000 additional for- 
eign exchange annually. 

Postwar tungsten production in Korea 
started in May 1947. During that year out- 
put was 373.1 metric tons (WO, content), 
rising to 746.6 tons in 1948. Production con- 
tinued to increase, reaching a postwar peak 
of 95.4 tons of WO, in May 1949. During 
the first 8 months of 1949 Korea’s output 
totaled 568.3 metric tons. 


Exports of tungsten ores and concentrates 
in the first 9 months of 1949 were reported 
to be: 50 tons of concentrates, valued at 
$53,600 and 524.9 tons of scheelite and wol- 
framite ores (gross weight), valued at 
$827,345. All exports were made to the 
United States, except 9 tons of scheelite to 
the Netherlands and 13.4 tons of scheelite to 
an unidentified destination. 


MEXICAN FURNACE BACK IN OPERATION 


The Consolidated Copper Mining Co. at 
Cananea, Mexico, put back in operation on 
October 14, 1949, the second of its two rever- 
beratory furnaces for producing blister from 
concentrates. The furnace was shut down 
when copper prices declined earlier in the 
year. During this period the company ac- 
cumulated some 20,000 tons of concentrates. 
Mining operations are now confined to its 
open pit with underground workings flooded 
and producing only copper water for precipi- 
tates. 


SWEDEN’S CHROME IMPORTS DECLINE 


Imports of chrome into Sweden declined 
more than 30 percent during the first 9 
months of 1949. Imports totaled only 12,479 
metric tons compared with 18,768 tons in the 
first 9 months of 1948. 

Although Sweden produced nominal quan- 
tities of chromite during the war years, no 
production has been reported for 1947 and 
1948. 


ZINC DEVELOPMENTS, SWEDEN 


Although the volume of exports of zinc ore 
from Sweden were lower in the first three 
quarters of 1949 than in the similar 1948 
period, the value was greater. According to 
preliminary figures, exports in the 1949 period 
were 53,195 tons (50 percent zinc) valued at 
12,094,000 crowns, whereas shipments in the 
1948 period totaled 59,054 tons valued at only 
8,422,000 crowns (3.60 crowns equaled $1 U. 8. 
currency). Most of the zinc ore exported 
was sent to Belgium and Norway. 

Imports of zinc into Sweden in the first 
9 months of 1949 closely approximated re- 
ceipts in the corresponding 1948 period. 
Zinc-slab imports, principally from Norway, 
Poland, and Belgium, were 15,215 tons and 
15,280 tons in the first three quarters of 1948 
and 1949, respectively. Imports of zinc plates 
and sheets in the January-September periods 
were 2,575 tons in 1948 and 1,801 tons in 1949, 
chiefly from Poland and Belgium. 

Production figures are not available for 
1949. Preliminary figures indicate that 1948 
mine production of recoverable zinc was 
about the same as in 1947—35,485 metric tons 
and 35,925 metric tons, respectively. 


Tin PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, THAILAND 


Thailand’s tin-ore production through 
August 1949 exceeded the total output for 
the calendar year 1948; the comparative to- 
tals being 6,621 and 5,889 long tons, respec- 
tively. Thus it appears that 1949 total pro- 
duction will easily exceed the official pre- 
dicted total of 7,200 long tons. Two addi- 
tional dredges began operations in August, 
raising the total number of dredges to 23. 
Almost 70 percent of the tin production in 
July and August was produced by dredges. 

In 1948 shipments of tin ore to the United 
States totaled 5,752 long tons with an esti- 
mated value of $8,407,039. Through Septem- 
ber 1949, about 3,015 tons of tin ore were 
shipped to the United States, having an es- 
timated arrival value of $4,588,453. Ship- 
ments of tin ore to Malayan smelters 
amounted to 2,392 long tons in 1948 and 4,118 
long tons in the first 8 months of 1949. Both 
production and export figures are in terms 
of gross weight of concentrates. 

At present, 50 percent of the foreign-ex- 
change proceeds from ore sales must be sur- 
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rendered to the Bank of Thailand. In view 
of the continuing loss of foreign exchange, 
mining Officials believe that most mines now 
in operation are nearing maximum produc- 
tion at present price levels. A reduction in 
the percentage of exchange lost would both 
stimulate production of mines now in opera- 
tion and increase the number of small mines. 


Office Equipment 
and Supplies 


OFFICE-MACHINE IMPORTS, BRAZIL 


Imports of typewriters, calculating ma- 
chines, and cash registers into Brazil in the 
first quarter of 1949 totaled 52,471,000 cru- 
zeiros (1 cruzeiro—U. S. $0.0534), of which 
the United States accounted for 76 percent. 


Imports of Office Machines, Brazil, First and Fourth Quarters 1948 and First Quarter 194 


The United States normally supplies over 70 
percent of Brazilian imports of these three 
office machines. 

Total imports of these machines for the 
first quarter increased 14 percent over the 
first quarter of 1948 and 39 percent over the 
fourth quarter of 1948. Imports originating 
in the United States increased 22 percent 
over the first quarter of 1948 and 50 percent 
over the fourth quarter of 1948. 

The accompanying table outlines these 
comparisons in more complete detail. 

General consumer preference for office ma- 
chines produced in the United States is the 
factor primarily responsible for the increased 
trade in United States machines compared 
with those produced elsewhere. The princi- 
pal factor influencing the extent of partici- 
pation in this market by United States ma- 
chines is the availability of dollar exchange. 
Retail prices slightly favor the European 
makes but not sufficiently to retard the sales 
of United States machines. 


hi 


[Value in thousands of cruzeiros] 


Commodity 


Typewriters 
Calculating machines 
Cash registers 


Total 


Oils, Fats, and 


Oilseeds 


OLIVE-OIL PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND 
MARKETING, FRANCE 


Average postwar yearly production of olives 
in France has amounted to some 40,000 metric 
tons, resulting in an annual olive-oil yield 
of about 7,000 tons—a yield by weight of 17 
percent. The 1948-49 olive crop was par- 
ticularly poor, with production of about 
2,300 tons of edible and inedible olive oil, less 
than half the production of the preceding 
year. Because the olive tree is an alternate 
bearer in the sense that good crops generally 
follow poor ones, it is expected that the 
1949-50 season will bring an abundant crop 
of about 55,000 tons and a production of 9,000 
to 10,000 tons of edible olive oil and about 
1,000 to 1,500 tons of olive oil for industrial 
uses. Production within France is not suffi- 
cient to satisfy the needs of its population 
and imports of olive oil must, therefore, 
ordinarily be made. 


French olive-oil consumption in 1948 is 
estimated to have been about 8,000 tons 
Roughly, the same quantity has been con- 
sumed in 1949, although a greater amount 
has actually been available as a consequence 
of the importation of 10,000 tons of Spanish 
olive oil. One thousand tons of the imported 
Spanish olive oil were reserved for and dis- 
posed of in fish canning but the rest, available 
to the public, has encountered considerable 
buyers’ resistance, despite the fact that it 
has been unrationed (along with French olive 
oil). While some sources attribute the poor 
sale of this oil to poor quality and others to 
a strong taste to which the French are 
unaccustomed, the chief marketing difficulty 
appears to have been its high price. Its maxi- 
mum retail price was originally set at 470 
francs (equivalent to $1.77 at the export ex- 
change rate of 265 francs to the dollar then 
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First quarter 1948 | Fourth quarter 1948! First quarter 1949 


United R United , ty 


States “s St 


6 2 4 16,077 21. 1¢ 0. 272 6 
4 14, 932 14 13. 872 13, 12¢ 19, T&S 
l 707 O14 SOO 6, 262 7 s 
1 45, O84 8, 428 7.8 4 » 47 


prevalent) per kilogram and lowered a few 
months ago to 370 francs ($1.06 at the current 
exchange rate of 350 francs to the dollar), 
but almost half the original supply, about 
4,500 tons, still remains unsold 

The marketing of domestically produced 
olive oil has been completely free of Govern- 
ment control for about 2 years. The remain- 
ing stocks of last season's domestic olive-oil 
yield were recently being sold at about 350 
francs ($1.00) per kilogram, which may be 
compared with the average price of other 
oils currently retailing at a little over 28) 
francs (80¢). As the price of olive oil ap- 
proaches that of other oils, more of the former 
is likely to find a ready market. It will b 
interesting to observe just how much olive 
oil can be domestically marketed, should olive 
oil prices drop to the level of those of othe: 
oils 


OILSEED PRODUCTION, ECUADOR 


The oilseed production of Ecuador appear: 
to be decreasing in 1949 by 10 to 15 percent 
from 1948. This is attributable chiefly to 
temporary influences—the loss of almost the 
entire crop of kapok, diminished expectations 
for the crops of palm kernels and of cotton 
and a possible substantial drop in collection 
of physic nuts. Producers of vegetable 
shortening report that raw materials have 
been scarce. The indicated drop in produc- 
tion of oilseeds is the chief reason for an- 
ticipated decreased production of vegetable 
oils, but for castor oi] the underlying factor 
is the availability of cheaper raw materials 
for the soap industry, which maintains only 
a stable level of demand for basic ingredients 

Domestic production of oil-bearing seeds 
for their edible oil content should increase 
with the growth of the expanding shortening 
industry, under the assumption that a policy 
of exchange protection is to continue to favor 
local producers of raw and finished products 
in this line. Although cocoanut oil still en- 
ters from the United States while local pro- 
duction grows, and although a small quantity 


of animal fat enters, opportunities for mar. 
keting vegetable oils, lard, or industria ta). 
low of United States origin in Ecuador appear 
minor. 


Preliminary Estimates for Production of 
Oils and Oilseeds, Ecuador, 1949, and 
Comparison With 1948, Unofficial 


{In quintals of 101.4 pounds 


Production of 


seeds, nuts, or Production of 
( 
Pyp beans vil 
1948 1949 1948 1949 
Cottonseed 90,000 85,000 | 10,800 10, 500 
Castor beans 70,000 80,000 | 15,750 9 600 
Palm kernels 50,000 45,000 18. 400 15, 000 
Barbados or physic : 
nut 20, 000 &, 000 6, 000 2, 500 
Kapok seed 14. 000 150 1, 400 200 
Peanuts 10,500 12.000 1, 500 6, 800 
Copra 1,500 | 9,000 1. O80 1 600 
Sunflower seed 850 ( { 
Soybeans ? ROO (2 ) ( 
Sesame seed 800 700 220 an 
agua shells 4 10. 500 ( (3) 


Not availabk 
2 Ecuadoran type not of sufficiently high oil conte nt to 
make production interesting 
Negligible 
4 Experimentation with productior from tagua 
th wh 


s app ired not worth v le 


SESAME-SEED PRODUCTION DECLINES IN 
NICARAGUA 


The acreage planted to sesame during the 
1949-50 crop year decreased about 75 percent 
from the record plantings last year. This 
sharp decline may be attributed almost en- 
tirely to the sharp break in the world price 
for vegetable oils during the early months 
f 1949, and to the active campaign waged by 
the Agricultural Section of the National Bank 
of Nicaragua in favor of increased plantings 
of other commodities, principally cotton. A 
preliminary estimate of the forthcoming 
sesame-seed harvest is about 1,000,000 
pounds 

There appears to be a fairly strong demand 
for Nicaraguan sesame seed in the United 
States and other foreign markets, and it is 
understood that offers are being received 
quoting as high as US$9.20 per quintal (1 
quintal—100 pounds) f. o. b. Corinto 

Although certain other vegetable oils and 
oilseeds, such as coconuts, castor beans, pea- 
nuts, and others are grown in Nicaragua, the 
areas involved are so limited and the pattern 
of production such that it has been impos- 
sible to secure any data on production or 
marketing of these commodities. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


FRODUCTION OF MINERAL-EARTH PIGMENTS, 
CHILE 


Chile’s production of mineral-earth pig- 
ments in 1948 totaled 610 metric tons, accord- 
ing to the Ministry of Economy and 
Commerce 


PRODUCTION, ISRAEL 


Israel’s largest paint factory, located in 
Haifa, produces about 60 percent of the 
country’s total output It is not working 
at capacity, and production could be in- 
creased. The plant makes oil paints, emul- 
sion paints, enamels, varnishes, lacquers, 
nitrocellulose paints, and leather finishes. 
Its annual volume of business is estimated 
at I£200,000. (1 I£L=about US8$2.80.) 
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PRODUCTION, TURKEY 


The Turkish State Railways Administra- 
tion, the Admiralty, and the State Maritime 
Lines have their own installations for the 
manufacture of oil paints. Trade sources 
estimate that 200 to 250 metric tons of these 
paints are made annually by the three state 
organizations for their own use. 


Paper and 


Related Products 
DEVELOPMENTS, INDONESIA 


The pulp and paper trade in Indonesia 
continues to be handicapped by a shortage 
of foreign exchange and the unsettled politi- 
cal situation. Imports of paper and paper 
products in 1948 totaled 32,858 metric tons, 
and in the first 7 months of 1949 were 13,046 
tons. Imports of chemical pulp in the same 
two periods were 3,142 tons and 1,008 tons, 
respectively. 

In 1948 the Netherlands supplied about 35 
percent, by value, of total pulp and paper 
imports, Sweden about 21 percent, and the 
United States about 11 percent. During the 
past 2 years bilateral trade agreements with 
various European countries have provided for 
a substantial portion of Indonesia's paper 
requirements 

Production of paper by the two paper mills, 
which had a prewar total capacity of 5,000 
tons, was only 800 tons in 1948, the output 
being writing and printing papers 


Petroleum and 
Products 


O1L-EXPLORATION PERMIT GRANTED IN 
BRITISH HONDURAS 


The Bahamas Exploration Co., Ltd. (prin- 
cipal shareholder Gulf Oil Co., Ltd.), Was 
recently granted the rights to explore for oil 
in British Honauras, including offshore areas 


REFINERY TO BE CONSTRUCTED AT REYNOSA, 
MExIco 


The Director General of Petroleos Mexicanos 
(Pemex), the Government oil monopoly, re- 
cently announced that construction of a re- 
finery in Reynosa will be started in December. 
The proposed refinery will have a capacity of 
5,000 barrels per day. The basic plant will 
consist of the equipment and installations 
already available at the Bela Vista refinery 
near Tampico, which are to be dismantled 
and moved to Reynosa. Plant facilities will 
be expanded and modernized with equipment 
to be purchased from the United States. The 
refinery will be located on the Reynosa- 
Matamoros highway between the oil field and 
the railway track. Installations are expected 
to be completed in July or August 1950 


CONSTRUCTION OF SALAMANCA REFINERY 
AND Poza RiIca-SALAMANCA PIPE LINE, 
MExIco 


The refinery under construction at Sala- 
manca, Mexico, is expected to be ready for 
operation by March 1950, but completion of 
the oil pipe line from Poza Rica to Salamanca 
by the same date is uncertain. 

About 100 kilometers (62 miles) of the 
Pipe line are now completed and about 50 
kilometers (31 miles) are being laid each 
month. Recently, however, considerable de- 
lay has been encountered in receiving pipe 
from Mexican manufacturers 


December 19. 1949 


In view of this delay, 62 miles of pipe 
has been ordered from a United States man- 
ufacturer in an effort to expedite completion 
of the line. The refinery will be of little 
service until the pipe line is completed and 
ready for use. 


REFINERY RECONSTRUCTION AND EXPANSION 
NEAR COMPLETION, FRANCE 


Reconstruction and expansion of the re- 
finery (Raffineries de Pétrole de la Gironde) 
at Bec d’Ambes, about 15 miles from Bor- 
deaux, which was begun in 1946, is nearing 
completion. 

Over 600,000 tons (about 4,200,000 barrels) 
of crude oil are expected to be processed dur- 
ing 1950 (twice prewar capacity). 

Newly completed dock facilities and stor- 
age tanks will expedite the handling of 
petroleum and prcducts. 


Radio and 
Electrical 
Appliances 


PRODUCTION OF RADIO RECEIVERS, AUSTRIA 


Production of radio receivers in Austria 
from January to June 1949 totaled 51,486 
units. Production in 1948 was 96,437 sets; 
in 1947, 21,246; in 1946, 6,175; and in 1937, 
127,472 


PRODUCTION OF RANGES, AUSTRIA 


Production of electric ranges in Austria 
was an estimated 4,725 units from January 
to June 1949, compared with 2,583 in 1948 and 
168 in 1947. 


PRODUCTION OF TELEVISION RECEIVERS, 
CANADA 


Six manufacturers are in limited produc- 
tion of television receivers in Canada and six 
more are expected to be in production before 
the end of the year. The approximately 600 
sets in use in Canada are located in southern 
Ontario where reception from nearby United 
States stations, notably Buffalo, is reported to 
be satisfactory. Manufacturers estimate the 
total potential market in Canada at 259,000 
sets. 


NUMBER OF RapIoOs IN UsE, SaupI ARABIA 


An estimated 8,000 to 10,000 radio receivers 
are in use in Saudi Arabia. No import statis- 
tics are available. However, the United States 
and the United Kingdom are believed to be 
the principal sources of supply. 


IMPORTS OF RADIO RECEIVERS, THAILAND 


Imports of radio receivers into Thailand 
from January through June 1949 totaled 5,843 
sets valued at 2,503,576 baht. (One baht 
equaled approximately U.S. $0.10 prior to de- 
valuation on September 26, 1949.) Imports 
from the United States amounted to 1,776 
receivers, worth 576,845 baht; imports from 
the Netherlands totaled 868 sets valued at 
430,950 baht; and imports from the United 
Kingdom amounted to 2,129 receivers worth 
1,215,284 baht. 





Foreign shipments of 16-mm. positive fea- 
ture films continued to increase during the 
first 9 months of 1949, amounting to 24,340,- 
801 linear feet, valued at $683,452. This com- 
pares with exports of 14,969,734 linear feet, 
valued at $417,621, during the same period 
in 1948 


Railway 
Kquipment 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


DEVELOPMENTS, IRAN 


The Iranian State Railways is actively 
engaged in a program of rehabilitation of 
existing equipment and acquisition of new 
equipment to meet the expanded traffic 
demands. 

Locomotives on hand, as of March 20, 1949, 
were as follows: 


Not 
In op- in op- 
Type eration eration 
Passenger, steam-_-_._..._---- 43 59 
Praises, SUWOME. co. 2c esuns 61 37 
Yard, steam----- naa eater 5 10 
pes eS eee 18 6 
Steam combination (passenger 
freight and yard for Azer- 
DOE one ni docicecuausas 5 10 
TOD 6 cian decease nae ee 122 


Rolling stock included 78 passenger coaches 
(first class, 1; second class, 19; third class, 
32; fourth class, 26); 70 baggage, dining, and 
other passenger-type cars; and 4,046 freight 
cars, including box cars, gondolas, hoppers, 
and the like. Approximately 15 percent of 
the freight-car fleet is reported to be out of 
operation. 

Inadequate maintenance, rather than ob- 
solescence, caused 48 percent of the locomo- 
tives to be out of service in March 1949. The 
locomotives in Azerbaijan are reported to be 
25 years old,and the remainder are from 5 to 
10 years old. The railway repair shops and 
forges are capable of handling ordinary re- 
pair jobs, but all except the simpler replace- 
ment parts are imported. Locomotive cars, 
rails, and accessories are not produced in 
Iran. 

Self-sufficiency in respect to the manufac- 
ture of railway equipment is not foreseen. 
Bids have been invited on a quantity of the 
equipment, including steam locomotives, pas- 
senger cars, rails, and accessories. In addi- 
tion to 5 switching locomotives on order in 
the United States, negotiations are being con- 
ducted for 24 of British manufacture. 


Rubber and 
Products 


PRODUCTION AND TRADE, MALAYA 


Production of rubber by estates in the 
Federation of Malaya totaled 58,728 tons in 
September 1949, compared with 57,162 tons 
in August, or an increase of 1,566 tons, the 
highest since January. Higher rubber prices, 
following the sterling devaluation, resulted 
in increased tapping by smallholders in spite 
of wet weather in September. Of the total 
production for the month, estates of 100 
acres and over produced 33,828 tons (of 
which 3,555 tons were latex), or 2,830 tons 
less than the August figure of 36,658 tons. 
Production by estates of less than 100 acres 
was estimated at 24,900 tons (after deducting 
822 tons for the third quarterly adjustment), 
the highest since November 1948, or 4,396 
tons above the preceding month’s total of 
20,504 tons. 

The Federation imported 1,585 tons of 
rubber in September 1949, or an increase of 
478 tons over the August total of 1,107 tons. 





Exports of rubber from the Federation in 
September totaled 32,027 tons, of which 1,667 
tons were latex, a decrease of 6,680 tons from 
the August figure. Shipments to the United 
States of 8,539 tons in September were 72 
percent above the August total of 4,958 tons. 
Exports to the United Kingdom were 6,727 
tons and to the U. S. S. R. 4,080 tons, de- 
creases of 33 percent and 31 percent below 
the August figures of 9,982 tons and 5,951 
tons, respectively. 

At the end of September, stocks of rubber 
held in the Federation were 72,134 tons, a 
decrease of 162 tons from the August figure 
of 72,296 tons. Of the total stocks, estates 
accounted for 22,101 tons, and dealers for 
42,413 tons, and 7,620 tons were at ports 
awaiting shipment. 


GUTTA-PERCHA AND JELUTONG TRADE, 
MALAYA 


Imports of gutta-percha into British Ma- 
laya in the third quarter of 1949 totaled 72 
long tons compared with 90 tons in the 
second quarter. Imports for the first 9 
months of 1949 totaled 230 tons, a decrease 
of 78 tons from the 308 tons imported in the 
corresponding period of 1948. About 177 
tons were from Indonesia, 42 tons from Sara- 
wak, and 11 tons from British North Borneo. 

Exports of gutta-percha from Malaya in 
the third quarter totaled 247 tons compared 
with 190 tons in the second quarter. Exports 
from January to September 1949 totaled 651 
tons compared with 475 tons in the same 
period of last year. The best markets for 
gutta-percha in the 9 months were the 
United Kingdom, 348 tons; Australia, 136 
tons; the United States, 117 tons (compared 
with 253 tons in the first 9 months of 1948); 
and New Zealand, 40 tons. The remaining 10 
tons were shipped to European countries. 

Imports of jelutong into Malaya amounted 
to 459 tons in the third quarter of 1949 and 
456 in the preceding quarter. Imports in 
the first 9 months totaled 1,390 tons, a de- 
crease of 1,556 tons from the 2,946 tons im- 
ported in the corresponding period of last 
year. Malaya’s main sources of supply were 
Indonesia, 787 tons; Sarawak, 462 tons; 
Brunei, 118 tons; and British North Borneo, 
23 tons. 

In the third quarter of 1949 Malaya ex- 
ported 194 tons of jelutong, compared with 
148 in the preceding quarter. Exports in the 
first 9 months, totaling 495 tons, were 2,119 
less than the 2,614 tons shipped in the 
same period of 1948. Buyers in the 9 months 
were the United States, 412 tons; and the 
United Kingdom, 83 tons. Jelutong exports 
to the United States in the 9 months were 
84 percent less than those of thé same period 
of last year. 


Shipbuilding 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 


Domestic Commerce) 


DENMARK BUILDS FOR NORWAY 


As of September 1, 1949, sixteen motorships, 
totaling 135,150 gross registered tons, were 
under construction in four Danish shipyards 
for the Norwegian merchant marine. Fol- 
lowing is a listing of these vessels by type: 


Gross 
registered 

Number tons Type 
i acraiieniinetsniscana soegela ... 37,200 Cargo. 
ah lisa aig etna aicadedon 6,000 Reefer. 
aS Ul 
Dictctieth temitrihasicisonmneiemene- Eye. ene, 
32 


DEVELOPMENTS, POLAND 


Trials of the first Polish-built deep-sea 
vessel, the S. S. Soldek, began on September 
21. The vessel is the first of a series of six 
coal-and-ore carriers that are being built in 
the Gdansk shipyard; the remaining five 
have been launched and are now being read- 
ied for service. It is understood that the 
fitting out of the S. S. Soldek required 11 
months. 


SPANISH BUILDING 


No upsurge in shipbuilding activity has 
been evident in Spain during the current 
year. Eighteen vessels under construction as 
of June 15 totaled 48,148 gross tons. Three 
of these are vessels of 7,500 gross tons, 
whereas a fourth vessel, the tanker Campa- 
mento, is 8,452 gross tons. The remaining 14 
vessels under construction range downward 
in size to 2,163 gross tons. The 6-month 
period between December 15, 1948, and June 
15, 1949, saw only five small vessels, totaling 
1,810 gross tons, completed by Spanish ship- 
yards. In addition, during the same period, 
only 10 vessels, totaling 2,847 gross tons, were 
launched. Shortages of materials, together 
with restrictions on the use of electric power, 
have resulted in a marked lowering of pro- 
duction. 


VENEZUELAN PROGRAM 


The Venezuelan Development Corporation 
has announced a four-point program for the 
purpose of assisting the local fishing indus- 
try in expanding their operations. This pro- 
gram will function as follows: 

1. Allow for the purchase of 150 outboard 
motors of 10 horsepower, 100 of 16 horse- 
power, and 100 of 22 horsepower, which will 
be sold at cost to fishermen on easy credit 
terms. 

2. Allow for the construction in three local 
shipyards of 30 fishing vessels (for deep-sea 
fishing) to be equipped with Diesel engines. 
The vessels will be of two types, one 34 feet 
long and the other 26 feet long, and will be 
sold to fishermen on long-term credit (20 
percent down payment and the remainder 
in 5 years). 

3. Give financial assistance to Venezuelan 
shipyards so that they will be able to con- 
struct fishing vessels. 

4. Construct two model fishing ports at 
La Guaira and Cumana, which are to be the 
centers of an invigorated fishing industry. 


SOUTH AFRICA PLANS CONVERSION JOB 


The biggest ship conversion job ever under- 
taken in South Africa will begin in Durban 
toward the end of the year. The 8,300-ton 
passenger ships Aronda and Amra will be 
converted from coal to oil burning. Alto- 
gether the contract will mean the expendi- 
ture of about SA£250,000 in Durban (1 SA£ 
US$2.7838). Most of the steel plates, piping, 
and other fittings to be used will be of South 
African manufacture, as will certain machin- 
ery parts. The conversion will increase the 
speed of the vessels and shorten their round 
trip runs from Durban to Mombasa, Kenya, 
by about 2 days 


U. K. COMPLETES VESSEL 


The twin-screw passenger-cargo vessel, 
Presidente Peron, of 14,500 gross tons was 
completed at Liverpool early in September 
The vessel, one of three such ships ordered by 
the Argentine Government, has an over-all 
length of 529 feet 6 inches, a moulded beam 
of 71 feet, and a draft of 27 feet 6 inches 

The ship is propelled by a set of double- 
reduction-geared turbines capable of develop- 
ing 13,500 shaft horsepower at sea under 
service conditions, with the propellers turn- 
ing at 130 revolutions per minute. In re- 
verse the turbines are capable of developing 


not less than 9,000 shaft horsepower. Steam 
is generated in two water tube boilers, jn 
which has been incorporated an improveg 
superheat design arranged to give contrg 
from 800° F. down to about 600° F. when 
maneuvering. Such a control arrangement 
permits rapid increase in horsepower, ag 
would be required in certain emergencies, It 
has been reported that the cost of construc. 
tion was £1,657,000. (1£ equaled $4.03 before 
devaluation.) 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


YARN IMPORTS, IRELAND 


Ireland’s imports of cotton yarn in Janu- 
ary—September 1949 totaled 3,353,648 pounds 
and of woolen and worsted yarn, 1,622,678 
pounds, compared with 2,687,489 and 1,708.- 
674 pounds, respectively, in the like period of 
1948. 

Exports of wool and worsted yarns in the 
9-month period of 1949 amounted to 213,760 
pounds compared with 538,000 pounds in 
January—Steptember 1948. 


Wool and Products 


ITALY’S YARN OUTPUT; WOOL IMPORTS 


Italian output of wool yarns, combed and 
carded, in March—August 1949 amounted to 
45,400 metric tons and of carded and combed- 
wool fabrics in the same period, 22,900 tons, 
according to an estimate of the Ministry of 
Industry and Commerce. 

Imports of wool from January through 
August 1949 totaled 29,589 metric tons com- 
pared with 34,695 tons in all of 1948. Aus- 
tralia, with 16,136 tons, was the largest sup- 
plier in January-July 1949. In all of 1948, 
Australia supplied 17,763 tons. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


BELGIUM’s RAYON PRODUCTION, 
CONSUMPTION, AND TRADE 


Belgium's average monthly production of 
rayon yarns in the first 6 months of 1949 
totaled 783 metric tons and of rayon staple 
fiber, 1,025 metric tons compared with 828 
tons and 815 tons, respectively, during the 
like period of 1948 

Consumption of rayon staple fiber in the 
first half of 1949 was estimated at 2,527 tons 
compared with 747 tons in the 1948 period; 
consumption of rayon yarns was estimated at 
2,629 tons and 3,482 tons, respectively, in the 
two periods 

According to trade sources, the reasons for 
the substantial increase in consumption of 
rayon staple fiber were that some defective 
rayon yarns were reprocessed into rayon 
staple fiber, demand increased for exports of 
piece goods, and demand increased for the 
lower-priced piece goods because of low do- 
mestic buying power. The trade stated that 
the consumption figures also included stocks 
with producers and weavers 

Cellulose acetate is imported from the 
United States and caustic soda from Belgium 
and France 

During the first 6 months of 1948 and 1949, 
imports and exports of rayon yarn and staple 
fiber were as shown in the accompanying 
table. Both imports and exports increased 
during the first 6 months of 1949 over the 
like period of 1948; imports of rayon staple 
fiber and rayon yarns increased by more than 
100 percent. Chief suppliers continued to be 
the United States, Switzerland, and the Neth- 
erlands; exports were destined to Yugoslavia, 
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Sweden, the Netherlands, the Bizonal area of 
Germany, and Australia, for rayon yarns, 
and the U. S. S. R., United Kingdom, and 
United States, for rayon staple fiber. 


Estimates of Imports and Exports of Rayon 
Yarn and Rayon Staple Fiber in the 
First 6 Months of 1948 and 1949, 
Belgium’* 

{In metric tons] 
Imports Exports 
. First 6 First 6 
Commodity months months 


1948 1949 | 1948 | 1949 


Rayon yarn not processed 


for retail trade 502 608 1,997 | 2,302 
Rayon horsehair and flat 

yarns 2 = S =-- 
Rayon waste in bulk 74 52684 357 

¢ j vo ) or 
—- * r in bulk in pa eat Te Eee 
Rayon fiber waste (carded or ; 7 

combed 17| 56) 685 
Yarn made of rayon fiber 

waste and not processed 

for retail trade 18 15 9 433 
Yarn made of rayon fiber 

and processt d for retail 

trade (2 1 

1 Figures for some countries not always available 

‘Not available 


SouRrCcE: National Statistical Institute. 


FOREIGN TRADE, CANADA 


Canadian imports of rayon yarn totaled 
4,678,871 pounds in January-June 1949 as 
compared with 3,190,626 pounds in the com- 
parable 1948 period. With the exception of 
acetate, thrown yarn, imports of all cate- 
gories increased, with takings of viscose and 
other yarns, single, showing the greatest in- 
crease—from 1,781,007 pounds in the first half 
of 1948 to 2,312,517 pounds in the like period 
of 1949. 

Staple-fiber imports also increased sub- 
stantially in the January-June 1949 period, 
to a total of 7,451,236 pounds as compared 
with 4,571,312 pounds in the first 6 months 
of 1948. Switzerland and the United King- 
dom were the principal suppliers. 

Exports of synthetic silk thread and yarn 
from January through June 1949 were at the 
rate of 84 percent of the Canadian dollar 
volume of such exports for the like period of 
1948. The only countries taking any appre- 
ciable amounts were France, Switzerland, and 
the United States. However, exports to 
France in the first half of 1948 amounted to 
C$24,455 and in the first half of 1949 to 
C$47,405. The drop in Canada’s export trade 
was attributed to increasing domestic de- 
mand and the shortage of hard currency, as 
well as to the drop in the number of coun- 
tries—from nine in January—June 1948 to 
six in the 1949 period—which bought Cana- 
dian synthetic silk thread and yarn. 


Viscellaneous Fibers 


FLOOR-COVERING-MATERIAL PRODUCTION 
AND FOREIGN TRADE, INDIA 


Production of jute floor coverings in the 
two mills near Calcutta, India, in the period 
March-August 1949 totaled 228,529 square 
yards, an increase of 104,337 yards over the 
124,192 yards produced in the September 
1948-February 1949 period. Output of coir 
mats and matting in the United States of 
Travancore and Cochin (this area accounts 
for neary 80 percent of the coir manufactures 
in India) was estimated to be 227,012 hun- 
dredweight during the first half of 1949 
compared with 190,829 hundredweight curing 
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New French Loom 


A French manufacturing firm reports 
development of a shuttleless, automatic, 
| rectilinear loom, claimed to be capable 
of virutally nonstop weaving. When 
provided with a good warp, this loom is 
reported to have an actual output close 
to its theoretical capacity, since no time 
is lost in replenishing the woof. 

It is claimed that the loom will reduce 
costs of production through the elimina- 
tion of the shuttle and auxiliary equip- | 
ment. | 

The estimated hourly capacity of the | 
loom is 8 square meters of cloth of 22 
weft threads to the centimeter. Since 
the worker’s task is reduced to mending | 
broken yarn, one employee can operate | 

| 





12 to 16 looms. It is also claimed that 
the loom is particularly suited to weav- 
ing mixed yarns of cotton, linen, wool, 
silk, and rayon. 


the preceding 6-month period. The increase 
was attributed to larger exports to the United 
Kingdom in the January—June 1949 period. 

Imports of woolen rugs and carpets into 
Calcutta increased in the period March- 
August 1949, receipts having totaled 4,629 
pounds as compared with 672 pounds in the 
preceding 6-month period. The bulk of the 
imports came from the United Kingdom. 
Imports of woolen floor rugs into Bombay 
in the 7 months ended August 1949 totaled 
99,762 pounds, 69,560 of which were received 
from Western Pakistan and 12,617 from the 
United Kingdom. 

Leather cloth, floor cloth, and oil cloth 
imports into Calcutta in the 6 months ended 
August 1949 were exclusively from the United 
Kingdom. They totaled about 88,000 square 
yards. As with woolen-carpet imports, Bom- 
bay is the chief port of entry for these cloths. 
Bombay received 396,765 square yards of 
these materials in the 6-month period ended 
August 1949. The United Kingdom furnished 
all but 4,344 square yards of this total, the 
other source being the United States. 

Exports of woolen carpets increased slightly 
during the March—August 1949 period. Ex- 
ports of Jute carpets increased also, larger 
supplies being taken by Pakistan, Iraq, and 
Straits Settlements. Woolen carpets shipped 
out of Calcutta to foreign ports during the 
6 months, March—August 1949, totaled 3,670,- 
740 pounds and of jute carpets, 48,834 pounds. 

In order to devise ways to expand exports 
of woolen carpets, particularly to the United 
States and Canada, a Government-spon- 
sored meeting was scheduled to be held in 
New Delhi during the closing week of October 
1949. Leading producers and shippers were 
invited to attend. 


TEXTILE-BAG PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, 
ISRAEL 


Annual production of light-weight burlap 
bags in Israel by workshops of the cooperative 
wholesale society of the General Labor Fed- 
eration has been estimated by trade members 
at 250,000 to 300,000 bags. These bags are 
used to sack potatoes and other vegetables. 
There has not been any production of textile 
bags on a commercial scale in Israel up to 
the present time. 

Palestine formerly received empty bags 
almost exclusively from India at an estimated 
rate of two-thirds heavy-weight burlap and 
one-third light-weight burlap bags. Neg- 
ligible quantities of bags were imported from 
the United States, the United Kingdom, 
Canada, and Belgium. However, since 1948, 
direct imports from India have been prac- 


tically impossible, as a result of the blockade 
of the Suez Canal on shipments to Israel. 
Imports of bags of Indian manufacture have 
since been made from Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Italy. One local importer has 
purchased 500,000 used burlap bags from 
the United States since 1948. 

In addition to average annual imports of 
about 2,000,000 empty bags, about 3,000,000 
bags were available annually which had been 
used to ship grain, flour, sugar, potatoes, 
and oilseeds to Palestine. During the 9- 
month period, July 1948 to March 1949, im- 
ports of these goods were thought to have 
brought roughly 1,500,000 bags into Israel. 
Textile-bag imports during January—June 
1949 totaled 175,579 kilograms. 

The only exports of bags were made by the 
Palestine Potash plants which exported an- 
nually about 90,000 tons of potash, using ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 bags. This export was 
discontinued early in 1948, however, when 
plant operations were stopped. 

Total consumption of textile bags in Israel 
throughout 1949 will be between 3,000,000 
and 3,500,000, according to estimates. Two- 
thirds are needed by local flour mills, and the 
remainder will be used for agricultural pur- 
poses and by salt producers. Since 1947, the 
type of bag desired has changed to the Aus- 
tralian cornbags, the Indian B Twill bags 
comprising about one-fourth of the demand 
and sugar bags and Hessian burlap bags 
making up the remainder. 

As a result of anticipated increases in popu- 
lation in the next 5 years, greater agricultural 
production is being encouraged—negotiations 
are being made to resume production at the 
potash plant, and a large plant for the manu- 
facture of fertilizers was opened in August 
1949. Increased demands for textile -bags 
are therefore expected, especially for heavy- 
weight burlap bags, which, according to esti- 
mates, probably will bring consumption to 
5,000,000 bags during 1950. 

Prospects for introduction of bags from 
the United States are hampered by the tra- 
ditional imports from India, by currency 
considerations, and by local preference for 
heavyweight Indian material, which stands 
up well under rough handling. 


FOREIGN TRADE, ISRAEL 


Imports of miscellaneous fibers and prod- 
ucts into Israel in the period January-March 
1949, are shown in the accompanying table. 
Statistics on exports for this period are not 
available. Also shown in the table (for pur- 
poses of comparison) are statistics indicat- 
ing Palestinian imports and exports of fibers 
and products during 1947. (Statistics for 
1948 are not available.) 


Foreign Trade in Miscellaneous Fibers and 
Products in 1947 and in January—March 
1949 


January- 
1947 March 
1949 


Commodity . es 
Imports | Exports | Imports 

into from into 

Palestine | Palestine! Israel 


Cordage, cable, rope, Kilograms Kilograms Kilograms 


and twine 414, 096 117, 898 41, 253 
Flax, hemp, jute, and 

linen yarn = 47, 001 24, 980 6, 000 
Fibers of hemp, jute, ‘ 

manila, and sisal 593, 157 . 191,000 
Flax, hemp, jute, and ’ 

linen threads - - 32, 746 owe 1, 700 


Source: Statistical Bulletin of Israel, August 1949. 





Jerusalem should be made one of the cen- 
ters of a light chemical industry in Israel, 
an Israeli spokesman declared recently. 
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Dominican Republic-to-U. S. 
Steamer Service Inaugurated 


Steamer service providing direct monthly 
connections between Dominican ports and 
west-coast ports of the United States was in- 
augurated recently with the arrival at Ciu- 
dad Trujillo of a steamer of the Pacific Ar- 
gentine Brazil line. The American Embassy 
at Ciudad Trujillo reports that the same ves- 
sels also will provide service between Domin- 
ican ports and east-coast South American 
ports. The company’s modern C-—3 freighters 
will call at Puerto Plata, as well as at Ciudad 
Trujillo. Refrigerated storage space in these 
vessels will enable the line to carry choco- 
late manufactured at the Dominican Govern- 
ment’s chocolate factory at Puerto Plata from 
that port to markets in the western part of 
the United States. The service is expected to 
make it possible to develop new outlets in the 
United States for coffee, cacao beans, and 
other Dominican export commodities. 


Weekly Air Cargo Service 
Caleutta-to-London Opened 


Calcutta, already an impressive and im- 
portant station of the world’s air transpor- 
tation systems, now has a weekly air cargo 
service to London. On November 10, 1949, 
British Overseas Airways Corporation des- 
patched its first plane in the new service 
from Calcutta to London. The first plane 
carried a live cargo of 473 monkeys, 4 grown 
leopards, 2 grown tigers, and 130 various 
birds headed for New York and towns in 
Europe. 


Low Water Level Reduces 
Paraguay River Traffic 


The seasonal low water on the Paraguay 
River has brought about a sharp decline in 
traffic, according to the American Embassy 
at Asuncion. Vessels drawing more than 5 
feet of water have been removed from serv- 
ice in the Alto Paraguay region, and the 
shortage of petroleum products occasioned by 
the reduction in water-borne deliveries has 
made it necessary to ration supplies of gaso- 
line, kerosene, and fuel oil. 

In view of transshipping problems caused 
by the low water level, the Cia. de Navegacion 
Fluvial Argentina, S. A., has placed a sur- 
charge of 20 percent on all perishable cargo 


North Italy Inaugurates 
New Hydroelectric Plant 


A new hydroelectric plant was inaugurated 
at Cimena, Italy, on November 8, the fiftieth 
anniversary of its parent company, Hydro- 
electric Company of Piedmont (S. I. P.). 
The plant is located on the Po River, about 
134% miles northeast of Turin and has a 
capacity capable of producing 134,000,000 
kilowatt-hours annually. It represents the 
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most recent achievement in the development 
of hydroelectric power, and its opening 
occurs at the most crucial moment of the 
country’s electric-power shortage which im- 
poses severe restrictions on consumption by 
industry and the general public 


Braniff Airways To Begin 
U. S.-to-Paraguay Service 


Decree 0. 7787 issued by the Paraguayan 
Government on October 17, 1949, authorizes 
Braniff Airways, Inc., to operate an interna- 
tionel civil air transport service into Paraguay 
from the United States via Lima, Peru, and 
La Paz, Bolivia. According to the American 
Embassy at Asuncion, Braniff plans to in- 
augurate this service in December 


Parcel-Post Regulations of 
Republic of the Philippines 


The Philippine Postal Administration con- 
tinues to impose the requirements of one 
commercial parcel of 44 pounds maximum 
weight per week by the same sender to or for 
the same addressee. This limitation is still 
imposed because of personnel shortages and 
lack of adequate facilities 

Consular invoices are not required for par- 
cels of a value less than US$100. When a 
shipment is broken down to keep within the 
44-pound weight limitation, it is not re- 
quired that each parcel be accompanied by 
a Consular invoice; one and the same ship- 
ment may be covered by one Consular in- 
voice, provided the invoice clearly shows the 
number of parcels involved and the parcels 
are also properly identified. Such an invoice 
should accompany the first parcel 


Stratocruiser Service to 
New York Opened by BOAC 


British Overseas Airways Corporation’: 
first Stratocruiser service between London 
and New York was scheduled to be opened 
on December 6. The American Embassy in 
London reports that Stratocruiser services 
supplementing the existing Constellation 
schedules, will be gradually 
one a week in December to three services 
weekly in January, five in February, and 
daily services in March. 

nitially, the Stratocruiser service will 
leave London Airport at 8 p. m. on Tuesdays 
via Prestwick, reaching New York at 10:45 
a. m. New York time the next day. The 
return trip ‘will leave New York Saturday at 
11 a. m. New York time and arrive in London 
at 7:30 a. m. Sunday 


increased from 


Moore-McCormack Steps Up 
Ship Service to Venezuela 
Starting December 17 the Moore-McCor- 


mack Lines plan to increase their present 
service from United States Pacific ports to 





Venezuela to include La Guaira. Five 16,009- 
ton C-3 type vessels with accommodations 
for 12 passengers are to provide service be- 
tween Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, 
and Vancouver and the Venezuelan ports of 
La Guaira, Puerto Cabello, and Guanta, with 
an arrival in Venezuela approximately every 
17 days. 

General agent for the Moore-McCormack 
Lines in Venezuela is E. Marturet & Cia, 
Sucra., Santa Teresa a Cruz Verde, 5, Caracas. 


Venezuela Renews Permit 
of Transocean Air Lines 


By resolution published in the Official Ga- 
zette of November 14, 1949, the Venezuelan 
Ministry of Communications renewed the 
authorization of Transocean Air Lines for 
its Maiquetia-Rome scheduled passenger 
service. The renewal is valid for 6 months 
from the date of publication and may not 
be transferred without the Ministry's per- 
nission. The service was started in Decem- 
ber 1948, and heretofore the permits granted 
have been on a 3-month basis 


Ligurian Ports of Italy Show 
+ awe] » 
Increased Shipping Activity 


The September statistics of the 
ports of Italy (Gen: 
reflect an activity over the 
August doldrums. The effect of the Septem- 
ber shipping strike, in terms of port activity, 
was virtually nil. The usual discrepancy be- 


Ligurian 
Savona, La Spezia) 


a 
increase in 


tween impcrts and exports was apparent, 
with Genoa’s imports approximately quadru- 
pling its exports, while Savona’s discrepancy 


was double again that of Genoa 

The over-all increase over August in total 
trafic in Genoa alone was 26.17 percent. 
This increase occurred despite the fact that, 
with the “drying up” of the ECA allotments, 
no coal came from the United States. In 
fact, the only coal that arrived was some 
Northern Europe and 
Sardinia, the smallest amount of coal un- 
loaded at Genoa since the war The two 
big increases were in fuel oil and grains— 
62,769 tons of fuel oil arrived from Central 
America and the Persian Gulf as opposed to 
the 29,942 tons which arrived in August 
The September grain arrivals likewise more 
than doubled those of August, 52,560 tons 
as opposed to 25,703 tons; 78 percent of this 


91,002 tons from 


grain came from the United States 

The trends apparent in Genoa were like- 
wise mirrored in Savona with a similar in- 
crease in its port traffic of 27.15 percent and 
a doubling of its fuel-oil imports, from 29,- 
942 tons in August to 62,769 tons in Septem- 
ber. Although Savona shipping circles are 
disturbed by the port’s dependence upon 
coal and fuel oil, their worry is in great 
part balanced by the healthy expansion of 
its traffic with Switzerland which was marked 


(Continued on p. 36) 
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World-Trade Publications 


of U. S. Department of Commerce 








Export Control and Allocation Powers. 
Ninth Quarterly Report by the Secretary of 
Commerce. November 1949. 36 pp. For 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Price 15 cents. 


Office of International Trade 


The Ruhr Area: Its Structure and Eco- 
nomic Importance. August 1949. 62 pp. 
For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. Price 20 cents. 
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CHEMICALS Organic Fest Control Prod- 
ucts—Egypt, Iran, Thailand, and Turkey. 
Vol. VII, Part 2, No. 52. November 1949. 
4 pp. 

CHEMICALS. Recent Developments in the 
Spanish Chemical Industrv. Vol. VII, Part 2, 
No. 53. November 1949. 4 pp. 

DRUGS AND TOILETRIES. United States Im- 
ports of Organic Raw Materials (for the 
Health, Toiletries, and Allied Industries). 
Vol. VII, Part 3, No. 74. October 1949. 4 pp. 

DRUGS AND TOILETRIES. Specified Toilet 
Preparations in Costa Rica and Toilet Prep- 
arations and Soap in Cuba. Vol. VII, Part 3, 
No. 75. November 1949. 3 pp 

DRUGS AND TOILETRIES. Digest of Interna- 
tional Developments. Vol. VII, Part 3, No. 
76. November 1949. 8 pp 

ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES AND RaDIo. Radio 
Apparatus: Peru. Vol. VII, Part 5, No. 27 
November 1949. 2 pp 

MOTION PICTURES AND EQUIPMENT. Motion 
Picture Industry in Israel. Vol. VII, Part 4, 
No. 34. November 1949. 2 pp 
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ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES AND RADIO. Electric 
Fans—Colombia and Venezuela; Electric 
Household Vacuum Cleaners—Netherlands. 
Vol. VII, Part 5, No. 26. November 1949. 
3 pp. 

MOTION PICTURES AND EQUIPMENT. Digest 
of International Developments. Vol. VII, 
Part 4, No. 35. November 1949. 4 pp. 

TRANSPORT, COMMUNICATIONS, AND UTILI- 
TIES. Electric Power Facilities in the Do- 
minican Republic. Vol. VII, Part 1, No. 15. 
November 1949. 3 pp. 

ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES AND RapIo. Radio 
Apparatus: Algeria and Mozambique. Vol. 
VII, Part 5, No. 28. November 1949. 2 pp. 

Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTs. 
United States Foreign Trade in Bananas. 
Vol. VII, Part 6-7-8, No. 35. October 1949. 
8 pp. 

Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
The Soft Drink Industry of Mexico. Vol. VII, 
Part 6-7-8, No. 36. November 1949. 4 pp. 

LUMBER AND ALLIED Propucts. Digest of 
International Developments. Vol. VII, Part 
9, No. 17. November 1949. 3 pp. 

PULP AND PAPER. Pulp and Paper Develop- 
ments, Canada, 1948, and First 6 Months, 
1949. Vol. VII, Part 10, No. 35. October 1949. 
7 pp. 

PULP AND PAPER. Digest of International 
Developments. Vol. VII, Part 10, No. 36. No- 
vember 1949. 7 pp 

PULP AND PAPER. Pulp and Paper Develop- 
ments in Greece. Vol. VII, Part 10, No. 37. 
November 1949. 4 pp. 

PULP AND PAPER. Pulp and Paper Develop- 
ments in Brazil. Vol. VII, Part 10, No. 38. 
November 1949. 2 pp. 

LEATHER AND PropucTs. Digest of Interna- 
tional Developments. Vol. VII, Part 11, No 
16. October 1949. 2 pp 

LEATHER AND Propucrs. Patterns of Trade 
in Hides, Skins, and Leather, the Nether- 
lands. Vol. VII, Part 11, No: 17. November 
1949. 7 pp. 

LEATHER AND PRODUCTS. 
Vol. VII, Part 11, No. 18. 
2 pp. 

HOUSEWARES AND FURNITURE. 
ese Pottery Industry. Vol. VII, Part 12, No. 
16. November 1949. 3 pp. 

HOUSEWARES AND FURNITURE. Digest of In- 
ternational Developments Bristles and 
Brushes. Vol. VIII, Part 12, No. 17. Novem- 
ber 1949. 3 pp 

PERSONAL DURABLES The Italian Handi- 
craft Industry. Vol. VII, Part 14, No. 9 No- 
vember 1949. 8 pp. 

PLUMBING, HEATING, AND HARDWARE. Digest 
of International Developments. Vol. VII, 
Part 15, No. 21. November 1949. 4 pp 

PLUMBING, HEATING, AND HARDWARE. Me- 
chanics’ and Craftsmen’s Hand Tools: Spain. 
Vol. VII, Part 15, No. 22. November 1949. 
3 pp. 

RUBBER AND PRopucTs. Rubber and Prad- 
ucts—Sweden and Switzerland. Vol. VII, 
Part 16, No. 20. November 1949. 4 pp. 

SPECIAL Propucts. Digest of International 
Developments—Containers. Vol. VII, Part 18, 
No. 27. November 1949. 3 pp. 

SPECIAL Propucts. Flat Glass—Bolivia and 
Panama. Vol. VII, Part 18, No. 28. Novem- 
ber 1949. 3 pp. 

TEXTILES AND PrRopuctTs. Rayon Industry in 
Norway. Vol. VII, Part 19, No. 48. November 
1949. 3 pp. 


November 1949. 


The Japan- 


Footwear, Ireland. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES. Market 
for Typewriters—Denmark, Finland, and 
Sweden. Vol. VII, Part 13, No. 11. Novem- 
ber 1949. 4 pp. 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. The Cotton In- 
dustry in Sweden. Vol. VII, Part 19, No. 49. 
November 1949. 4 pp. 

TEXTILES AND PrRopucTts. Digest of Inter- 
national Developments. Vol. VII, Part 19, 
No. 50. November 1949. 4 pp. 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. Textile Bags, Bar- 
bados (B. W.I.), Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Haiti, and Honduras. Vol. VII, Part 19, No. 
51. November 1949. 4 pp. 

MOTIVE PRopucts. Production and Mainte- 
nance of Railway Rolling Stock in Northern 
Spain. Vol. VII, Part 22, No. 21. November 
1949. 2 pp. 

PETROLEUM AND COAL. Digest of Interna- 
tional Developments. Vol. VII, Part 24, No. 
16. November 1949. 4 pp. 


WORLD TRADE IN COMMODITIES 
Supplements (Vol. VII—1949) 


[Price, 5 cents each; obtainable from the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or from any of the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices, listed on page 2 of 
this magazine. | 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES AND Rapio. Televi- 
sion in Canada. Vol. VII, Part 5, Sup. No. 2. 
November 1949. 3 pp. 

ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES AND Rapio. Antici- 
pated Effect of Devaluation of the Pound 
Sterling on British Domestic and Export 
Trade in Television Receivers and Radio Re- 
ceivers. Vol. VII, Part 5, Sup. No. 3. No- 
vember 1949. 5 pp. 

ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES AND Rapio. Radio- 
lympia 1949 (National Radio Exhibition of 
British Manufacturers). Vol. VII, Part 5, 
Sup. No. 4. November 1949. 5 pp. 

Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
United States Foreign Trade in Vegetable and 
Field Seeds. Vol. VII, Part 6—7-8, Sup. No. 
49. November 1949. 10 pp. 

FoopS AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
United States Exports and Imports of Un- 
manufactured Tobacco and Tobacco Manu- 
facturers, September 1949 and January-Sep- 
tember 1948 and 1949. Vol. VII, Part 6—7-8, 
Sup. No. 56. November 1949. 15 pp. 

PuLP AND PAPER. United States Trade in 
Pulp, Paper, and Related Products, Septem- 
ber 1949. Vol. VII, Part 10, Sup. No. 13. No- 
vember 19419. 4 pp. 


INTERNATIONAL REFERENCE 

SERVICE 

{Annual subscription: Domestic $5.00, for- 

eign $6.75. Individual reports vary in 

price. For sale by the Superintendent of 

Documents, U. S. Government Printing 

Office, Washington 25, D. C., or by Depart- 

ment of Commerce Field Offices listed on 
page 2 of this magazine] 


Preparing Shipments to Norway (Docu- 
mentation, Consular and Customs Regula- 
tions). Vol. VI, No. 101. October 1949. 4 
pp. Price 5 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Sweden (Docu- 
mentation, Consular and Customs Require- 
ments). Vol. VI, No. 102. October 1949. 4 
pp. Price 5 cents. 


Preparing Shipments to Egypt. Vol. VI, 
No. 103. November 1949. 4 pp. Price 5 
cents. 


Greece—Summary of Basic Economic In- 
formation. Vol. VI, No. 104. November 
1949. 7 pp. Price 5 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Spain (Docu- 
mentation, Consular and Customs Require- 
ments). Vol. VI, No. 106. November 1949. 
8 pp. Price 5 cents. 


(Continued on p. 36) 
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NEW BOOKS 





The following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case 


Investment Opportunities in British 
Africa. Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. April 1949. 34 pp. 
Single copies available on request from 
Foreign Commerce Department, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 


“The purpose of this report,” states the 
Introduction, “is to examine the British pos- 
sessions in Africa in order to indicate among 
them the fields in which American private 
capital could best be employed. 

“Private foreign investment, of course, 
would be predicated on the economic poten- 
tialities of each of the British possessions. 
Thus, an examination of present agricul- 
tural and industrial activity is mandatory, 
with attention being given to the general 
fields in which private foreign capital could 
most profitably be employed. 

“Finally, there are certain practical con- 
siderations which must be examined, namely: 
Would American capital be welcomed? Is 
there a need for it? What obligations would 
be incurred by investment? How would that 
investment be made?” 

The report describes the area, population, 
climate; topography, and transportation fa- 
cilities of this great region that includes 7 
percent of all the world’s people. It dis- 
cusses Africa’s agricultural economy and in- 
dustrial development. It gives reasons why 
American businessmen should invest in the 
British Possessions in Africa, and it lists the 
chief problems to be overcome by private 
investors. 

In conclusion the report says: 

“The results of sound investment in the 
British African possessions are multifold. 
Those colonies would be able better to de- 
velop their own economies and get on a firm 
economic foundation. As their economic 
condition progressed, their standards of living 
would also increase and they would be able 
to take advantage of, and enjoy, a more ad- 
vanced social and political system. The eco- 
nomic development of any area must be con- 
comitant with political and social develop- 
ment. Any sound economic progress in 
these colonies would have an indirect but 
powerful influence in speeding European 
recovery and thus get the entire world on 
a firmer foundation. Finally, economic de- 
velopment of the British possessions would 
materially assist the United States in its own 
necessary program of stockpiling.” 

e- 

Brazil: World Frontier. Benjamin H. 
Hunnicutt. 1949. 387 pp. Price $6. 
D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

This book gives excellent background ma- 
terial on Brazil. It is beautifully illustrated 
with photographs from the Brazilian Govern- 


ment Trade Bureau and drawings by Percy 
Lau. 
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AND REPORTS 


The author has lived in Brazil for the past 
40 years and is, therefore, qualified to speak 
authoritatively of the country and its peo- 
ple. He discusses what has been accom- 
plished along social, political, and economic 
lines and estimates the potentials of this vast 
area that is “as large as the United States 
with an extra Texas thrown in.” 

Following are some of the interesting facts 
brought out in this study: 

“Brazil no longer puts all her eggs in one 
basket, as was done in the sugarcane era, and 
later with rubber and coffee. Many crops are 
now raised, and experiments are being con- 
ducted to determine how to make old crops 
more profitable and what new crops can be 
introduced to advantage.” 

“Brazil has given to the world many plants 
of great value—the rubber tree, peanuts, 
cotton, cassava (mandioca), and the Brazil 
nut, to mention only a few—but its greatest 
profits from agriculture have been from two 
plants not native to its soil; namely, sugar- 
cane and coffee.” 

“Successively, brazilwood, sugar, gold, dia- 
monds, rubber, coffee, and cotton have pre- 
dominated in Brazil’s total exports.” 

“Agricultural production is of primary im- 
portance to Brazil’s growth and its interna- 
tional interests, but during the years 1940— 
48, for the first time in the history of the 
country, industrial and mining production 
exceeded in value the sum total of agricul- 
tural production.” 





Foreign Service Officers 
JAMES N. CORTADA 


James N. Cortada, Consular Attaché (Eco- 
nomic) at Barcelona, has been a member of 
the Foreign Service since July 1942. He 
served at Habana for 5 years, first as junior 
economic analyst 
and later as eco- 
nomic analyst, and 
was transferred to 
the State Depart- 
ment in December 
1947. He was de- 
tailed to the De- 
partment of Com- 
merce in the sum- 
mer of 1948 and 
served there until 
transferred to his 
present post. 

Born in New York 
City, Mr. Cortada 
was educated at the 
College of the City of New York, the Uni- 
versity of Habana Law School, and Habana 
Business University. Before joining the 
Foreign Service, he had 6 years’ experience 
in sales work with a New York City depart- 
ment store and a hosiery wholesale firm in 
New York. He then conducted his own im- 
port business in Habana, Cuba, for 5 years. 


Cortada 


“Although tons of gold have been trans. 
ferred from Brazil to Europe and thousands 
of carats of precious and semiprecious stones 
have been taken from the Brazilian moun. 
tain streams, untold mineral wealth still lies 
untouched.” 

“Three industrial censuses have been made 
in Brazil—1907, 1920, 1938. Comparisons 
between these three are illuminating. The 
total value of industrial production in 1997 
was given as 669,000,00 cruzeiros; in 1920 as 
2,000,000,000 cruzeiros; and 1938 as 20,000,- 
000,000 cruzeiros (about $1,000,000,000) , 
from 1938 to 1940 there was an estimated in. 
crease of 25 percent and 1947 the total] pro- 
duction increase was 65,000,000,000 cruzeiros,” 

Major Economic Changes in 1948, De. 
partment of Economic Affairs, United 
Nations. January 1949. 74 pp. Price 
$1. Columbia University Press, Morning. 


side Heights, New York, N. Y. 


Part I of this United Nations report pro- 
vides a broad picture of the chief economic 
developments in the year 1948 based on data 
available at the time the report was prepared, 
Part II gives factual data to supplement the 
general analysis. This section covers such 
fields as industrial production and employ- 
ment, food production, fuel and energy out. 
put, production of raw materials, manufac. 
turing activity in the textile and motor- 
vehicle industries, building and construction 
activity, transportation, merchandise trade, 
international grants and credits, and prices 
and costs of living 

The report is generously illustrated with 
tables and charts. 





World-Trade Publications 


(Continued from p. 35) 

Indochina—Summary of Basic Economic 
Information. Vol. VI, No. 105. November 
1949. 4pp. Price 5 cents 

Preparing Shipments to Austria. Vol. 
VI, No. 107. November 1949. 4 pp. Price 
5 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Iran (Documenta- 
tion, Consular and Customs Requirements), 
Vol. VI, No. 108. November 1949. 4 pp. 
Price 5 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Switzerland and 
in Liechtenstein. Vol. VI, No. 109. Novem- 
ber 1949. 8 pp. Price 5 cents 

Living and Office-Operating Costs in Nor- 
way. Vol. VI, No. 110. November 1949. 4 
pp. Price 5 cents. 

Establishing a Business in the Dominican 
Republic. Vol. VI, No. 111. November 1949, 
11 pp. Price 10 cents. 
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(Continued from p. 34) 
by an over-all unloading of 45,994 tons, 4 
figure more than twice that of August or 
more than five times that of the preceding 
year’s September. 


Electrical Institute Exempted 
From Taxation in Costa Rica 


The Costa Rican Institute of Electricity 
(created on April 8, 1949, by Decree-Law 
No. 449) was granted exemption from the 
payment of all national and municipal taxes 
by Decree-Law No. 764 published on Octo- 
ber 28, 1949. This law also granted the In- 
stitute postal and telegraphic franking privi- 
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European Textile 

Industry’s Plans Are 

Basic in Recovery Effort 
(Continued from p. 5) 


age of 2,563,000,000 yards of cotton tex- 
tiles were exported annually from Japan. 
At that time Japan was the leading tex- 
tile exporting country and accounted for 
about 40 percent of all cotton-textile ex- 
ports. Although in 1948 Japan shipped 
only 423,000,000 yards of cotton textiles, 
there was considerable apprehension that 
a continued advance will regain for that 
country its prewar importance in the 
trade. Such a development against a 
background of a considerably smaller 
total world export market would have 
serious results in the European textile 
industry. 

The recent announcement of abolition 
of floor prices for Japanese export sales 
signalized the beginning of a period 
of even more intense competition from 
Japan. The shadow of the prewar Jap- 
anese “textile giant’ falls across all dis- 
cussions of the textile trade and obscures 
attempts to visualize the future struc- 
ture of the European textile industry. 


Europe’s Desire To Cut Imports 


European attempts to increase textile 
exports are paralleled by a strong move- 
ment to develop a textile economy less 
dependent on imports. 

The problems of reducing imports and 
achieving a degree of self-sufficiency 
appear frequently in discussions of the 
future of the European textile industry. 
These problems, which have both “area” 
and national aspects, are important in 
the shaping of the future of world as well 
as European agriculture, trade, and in- 
dustry. It is apparent that plans by 
participating countries to reduce their 
dependence on other participating coun- 
tries for a portion of their textile needs 
would result in over-building of the pro- 
ductive capacity in Europe and a de- 
creased possibility of achieving the ad- 
vantages of specialization. The danger 
of a “compartmentalized” textile indus- 
try with possible unused capacity and 
need for subsidies and tariff protection 
has been recognized by the OEEC Textile 
Committee. 

Although attempts at national self- 
sufficiency are generally discouraged, the 
movement toward a more self-sufficient 
textile industry in Europe as a whole is 
evidenced in several developments. There 
is a determined effort to avoid the im- 
portation of textiles from outside Europe. 
These imports were not large before the 
war; however, in 1948 the United States 
exported yarns, fabrics, and textile prod- 
ucts valued at $72,563,000 to the ERP 
countries. In the first 8 months of 1949 
these exports amounted to $29,846,000. 
In the first half of 1949 about 6% per- 
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cent of the United States cotton-textile 
exports went to the ERP countries. Plans 
made for the textile industry in Europe 
provide for the practical elimination of 
these imports by 1952-53. 

Concern over the cost of the imported 
textile raw materials is constantly ex- 
pressed. In estimating imports of raw 
cotton in 1952-53, the participating 
countries have indicated a decrease in 
requirements from “North and Central 
Americas.” Before the war Europe was 
the chief market for United States raw- 
cotton exports. About 40 percent of the 
raw cotton exported in 1934-38 was to 
Western Europe. 

A further evidence of a trend toward 
a self-contained European textile indus- 
try is found in plans for a very large in- 
crease in European rayon production. 
This development is related to the at- 
tempt to decrease needs for imported 
textile raw materials. The materials re- 
quired for rayon production—wood pulp, 
caustic soda, coal—are available within 
Europe. Thus, the production and pro- 
motion of use of synthetic fibers have 
considerable attraction in countries 
which have difficulty in making payments 
for imported cotton and wool. 

The planned expansion of rayon pro- 
ductive capacity in Europe is the subject 
of considerable concern and debate, as 
there is some unused capacity at present. 
Nevertheless, there is building of new 
plants which are generally more efficient 
and which will have an advantage in sup- 
plying European domestic and export 
markets. The problem is primarily one 
of use of the capacity in older plants. 


Trend Toward Rayon? 


Although participating countries are 
reported not to be considering measures 
requiring substitution of rayon for other 
fibers, numerous suggestions have been 
made to encourage use of rayon. These 
include reduction of rayon prices; re- 
duction of import duties on fabrics con- 
taining not more than 10 to 15 percent 
rayon staple to levels not higher than 
those for all cotton fabrics; change of 
governmental purchase specifications for 
textiles to permit increased use of rayon. 

The trend toward increased consump- 
tion of rayon in Europe is revealed in 
table 3 on page 5. The total consumption 
of cotton, wool, and rayon in Europe in 
1949-50 is expected to be 74 percent 
more than in the years 1935-38. How- 
ever, the consumption of rayon in 1949- 
50 is estimated to be more than double 
that of the prewar years. The entire 
problem of increased rayon use will con- 
tinue to be a subject of intensive study in 
Europe. During the war years consider- 
able knowledge was developed regarding 
the limits of consumer acceptance of syn- 
thetic fibers. This information will be of 
value in guiding European policy in this 
regard. 


**Constant Review and Changes” 
Necessary 


In reviewing the textile programs of 
the ERP countries, the OEEC Textile 
Committee has observed that the limit- 
ing factors in reaching the 1952-53 pro- 
grammed production levels would be the 
availability of markets and the availabil- 
ity and cost of raw materials. The 
committee has further pointed out that 
the exports programmed by the partici- 
pating countries were generally beyond 
possibility of achievement. Lack of ex- 
ports and consequent lack of means of 
payment for imported raw materials 
would result in the cutting back of textile 
production. 

It is well to keep in mind, in consider- 
ing the estimates of the ERP countries 
concerning future textile production 
and export goals, that these plans are 
not fixed absolute programs that will be 
achieved regardless of conditions in do- 
mestic and world markets. The changes 
in production and exports of the member 
countries will result largely from deci- 
sions of individual producers and ex- 
porters who must act in a world of 
competitive realities. Production and 
export of textiles depend upon the avail- 
ability of markets. The United States, 
Japan, and other producers and export- 
ers of textiles will provide intense com- 
petition to Europeans in foreign textile 
markets. It is likely that the United 
States will retain much of the postwar 
increase in export sales achieved in re- 
cent years and that Japan will further 
approach its prewar importance in the 
textile trade. These developments will 
require constant review of, and change 
in, European plans for the textile 
industry. 





New Actions re Exports of 
Iron and Steel Mill Products 


Two actions relating to exports of iron 
and steel mill products were announced 
November 10 by the Office of International 
Trade. 

The first automatically extends, for a period 
of 90 days from the expiration date shown 
on the license, the validity of all export 
licenses covering iron and steel commodities, 
identified with OIT processing code “STEE” 
or “TNYL,” which expire during the period 
between October 1 and December 31, 1949. 

This extension of license validity was 
granted because of delays exporters have ex- 
perienced in securing export supplies during 
the work stoppage in the steel industry. 

The second action establishes a supple- 
mental fourth-quarter 1949 quota of 40,000 
tons for iron and steel scrap. This brings the 
total iron and steel scrap quota for the period 
October—December 1949 to 80,000 tons, since 
the original quota established was for 40,000 
tons. 

Applications for licenses under the supple- 
mental quota may be filed with OIT at any 
time. Exporters must secure validated ex- 
port licenses for shipments of scrap to all 
destinations except Canada. 
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Unit 
quoted 


Country Type of exchange 


Preferential A 
Preferential B 
Basic 
Auction 

Free market 
Controlled 
Differential 
Curb 

Free market 
Banking market 
Free market 


Argentina Paper Peso 


Bolivia Boliviano 


Brazil Cruzeiro 
Chile Peso 


Commercial] bank 
Bank of Republic 
Exchange certificate 


Colombia do 


Costa Rica. Colon Uncontrolled 
Controlled 

Cuba Peso Free 

Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Official 


ree 

Honduras Lempira Official 
Mexico Peso Free 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Curb 
Official Preferential 
Basic 
Preferential A 
Preferential B 
Official 
Exchange Certificats 
Free 
Free 
Controlled 
Free 

Imports 

Other purposes 
Controlled 


Yr ree 


Paraguay Guarani 


Salvador Colon 


Uruguay Peso 


Venezuela Bolivar 


1 Single preferential rate prior to Oct. 1, 1949 

2 Called ordinary rate prior to Oct. 1, 1949 

3’ Not yet established. 

‘January through June; September; November and 
December monthly averaged are included in this annual 
average. 


EXPLANA 


Argentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at 
one of the preferential rates or at the basic rate, 1 
ing to their importance to the Argentine economy 
Nontrade remittances from Argentina are effected 
at the free-market rate. 

Boliria.—Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the con- 
trolled rate or at the differential rate (established by 
decree of Oct. 20, 1947), or at the curb rate according to 
their importance to the Bolivian economy. A tax of 1 
boliviano per dollar is levied on sales of exchange for 
commercial imports under decree of Apr. 19, 1948. 

Brazil.—All remittances from Brazil are now made at 
the free-market rate, the official rate and the special free 
market rate having been abolished respectively on 
July 22, 1946, and Feb. 28, 1946. Law No. 156 of Nov. 27, 
1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 194%, 
on certain exchange sales, making the effective rate,for 
such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile——Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P. 
(disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, which is 
the official rate, or at the banking market rate (established 
Feb. 23, 1948), depending upon the importance of the 
articles to the Chilean economy, and some nontrade 
transactions are effected at those rates. The free- 
market rate is used for nontrade remittances. 

Colombia.—The Bank of the Republic rate is the official 
rate maintained by that Institution. Most imports are 
paid for at these rates, subject to taxes ranging from 10 to 
30 percent. Payments for other imports are made at 
the curb rate, subject to taxes ranging from 10 to 30 per- 
cent. Remittances on account of capital may be made 
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accord- 


T 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 


Average rate Latest available quotation 


A pprox- 
imate 
1947 198 | October ; equiva- : 
(annual) (annual 1949 Rate lent in Date 
cur 
rency 
149 
73 ry 7 7 $0. 2681 Nov. 17 
7 1x62 Do 
4. 25 *4.23 4.23 6. OY 1642 1 
4.94 4.04 4.94 
4 0S 1. 36 900 12 1109 Nov 17 
$2.42 $2. 42 42. 42 42. 42 0256 Nov 4 
56. OF 6. OF 56. OF 6. 0 O17S8 Do 
64. 06 78. 12 113.00 111.1 OO8G ay 
18, 72 18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 0534 Nov l 
43.10 43.10 43.10 (0232 Do 
47.95 4. 14 06. 57 47.00 O108 Do 
31.00 31.00 31. 00 00 0382 1) 
1. 75 1. 76 1. We 1 OH 102 Oct 2 
1. 76 1.77 wt 1. V2 1) 
2.17 4 2. OS s. 23 10 22 1 
6. 2¢ 6.60 9 20 + L087 0 
5. 67 5. 67 67 7 174 1 
1. 1.00 1.00 1.00 0000 Do 
l 7a ] | ] 4) A O741 Sel ‘ 
17.47 1s. 05 17. 44 7 OST I) 
2.04 > O4 2 04 2 04 402 4) ; 
1 st & HS sf 11% Do 
5. 00 5.00 5. 00 5. On 2000 Oct 
4 6.32 7. 67 7.¢ 1304 I) 
3. 12 2 9 2 5) No ‘ 
1. US WS ey 
‘ » “4 ey 
. J4 1) 
6. 5 6H. 5M ( 
17, 14 (US Ne } 
12. 48 s x Yu 1s. tif OAS Oct ; 
2 54 2 50 2 2 10K Oct. 29 
1. & Os “ i t N 
1, 4 ( 2.4 » | 
1. 78 2. 0 2 6S iW ) 
% I> 
§ June Dect ber 
6 Equador, free rate for A 
7 Abandoned N ] Hu 
, OF RATES 
either at the curb rate, or in some instances for which 
special provision is made, at the offieial rate, but sut 
ject in both cases to a 4 percent tax Nontrade trans 
wtions are subject to taxes ranging from 4 to 40 percent 
ind only in transactions specifically provided for may 


exchange at the official rate be used for this purpose 
All exchange taxes are calculated on the official rate 

Costa Rica.—Imports are covered at the controlled 
rate. Most nontrade remittances take place at the un- 
controlled rate 

Ecuador.—‘‘Essential’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate, charges of 4 percent and | sucre per dollar 
on import permits bringing the effective rate to 15.04 
sucres per dollar. ‘‘Useful’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate plus the import permit charges and a 5- 
sucre-per-dollar charge, which bring the effective rate t« 
20.04 sucres per dollar. ‘‘Luxury’’ imports are paid { 
at the free rate plus the import permit charges of 
percent and 1 sucre per dollar and the 5-sucre-per-dollar 
charge. Most nontrade remittances are made at the 
free rate. 

Nicaragua.—Imports are effected at the official rate 
most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rate 
A tax of 5 percent is levied on sales at the 
official rate. 

Paraguay.—Depending upon the essentiality of the 
merchandise, imports are paid for at one or another of 
the given rates. Most nontrade remittances are made 
at the third rate. 

Peru.—Payment for permitted imports, as well a 
other permitted transactions, is effected through the use 


or 
4 


of exchange 
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(Continued from p. 9) 
seeks agencies for automotive equipment and 
spare parts. 

68. Norway— A/S Mowinckel & Brun 
(manufacturer's and exporter’s sales agent), 
P. O. Box 467, Bergen, wishes to obtain an 
agency for raw coffee. 


Foreign Visitors 


69. Iceland—Gudmundur Gislason, repre- 
senting E. Thorkelsson & Gislason (commis- 
sion agent), Hafnarhvoli, Reykjavik, js 
interested in machinery. Scheduled to ar- 
rive the latter part of November, via New 
York City, for a month’s visit. U.S. address: 
c/o Icelandic Consulate General, 50 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, and 
Newark (N. J.). 

70. Iran—Hassan Hakimi, representing 
Machinhai Sanati Co., Ltd. (importer, re- 
tailer, wholesaler, commission merchant, 
sales/indent agent), 320-322 Chahar-rah 
Mokhberod-dowleh, Tehran, is interested in 
negotiating with firms handling machinery 
and mechanical tools. Scheduled to arrive 
in mid-December, via New York City, for a 
visit of 3 to 6 months. U. S. address: ¢/o 
Iranian Consulate General, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City, Washington, Indianapolis, and Los 
Angeles 

71. Ireland—Cyril A. Squire, representing 
Irish Marble, Ltd. (exporter, wholesaler, 
manufacturer), 136 O'Connell Street, Lim- 
erick, is interested in exporting Irish marble 
and marble goods, such as fireplaces, novel- 
ties, shop fronts, and marble work for 
churches; also, interested in American shop 
fittings and fronts. Scheduled to arrive early 
in January 1950, via Miami, for a visit of 6 
to 8 weeks. U. S. address: c/o Irish Con- 
sulate General, 33 East Fiftieth Street, New 
York, N. Y., or Irish Legation, 2310 Tracy 
Place NW., Washington, D. C. Itinerary 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Boston, New York 
City, and Washington 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, November 21, 1949.) 

72. Netherlands—R. C. Broek, representing 
N. V. Comprimo (importer, manufacturer) 
63 Mauritskade, Post Office Box 4050, Amster- 
dam O., is interested in a boiler design for a 
firm in the Netherlands. Scheduled to ar- 
rive November 23, via New York City, for a 
visit of 35 days. U. S. address: c/o Foster 
Wheeler Corporation, 165 Broadway, New 


York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City and 
Chicago 
73. Netherlands—Jaccbus Antonius Her- 


man Peters, representing Amstel Brouwerij, 
N. V. (Amstel Brewery) (exporter, manufac- 
turer), 14 Mauritskade, Amsterdam O., is 
interested in exporting beer to the United 
States. Scheduled to arrive the latter part 
of November, via New York City, for a 
month's visit. U. S. address: c/o Atlantis 
Importers & Distributors, Inc., 11 West Forty- 
second Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
Chicago, New York, and New Orleans 





of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the free 
market 

Uruguay.—-The basic import rate of 1.90 pesos per dol- 
lar applies to a long list of raw materials and primary 
necessities estimated to amount to about 80 percent of 
total imports; the new rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar estab- 
lished Oct. 5, 1949, applies to nonlisted imports, deemed 
to be nonessentials or luxuries 

Venezuela._Controlled and free rates identical 

All of the rates quoted above prevail in m irkets which 
ire either legal or tolerated In addition, there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and very substantially from those 
ibove 
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74. Norway—Sverre Vaagen, representing 
Norske Baatbyggeriers Landsforening (Nor- 
wegian Boat Builders’ Association), H. 
Heyerdahisgate 1, Oslo, is interested in 
developing exports to the United States of 
Diesel-motored fishing boats up to 100 feet. 
Scheduled to arrive December 5, via New 
York City, for an indefinite period. U. S. 
address: c/o University of Washington, 
School of Fisheries, Seattle, Wash. Itinerary: 
Seattle. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 


pared. 
Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained only by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 

Aircraft and Aeronautical Supply and 
Equipment Importers and Dealers—Hong 
Kong. 

Alcoholic-Beverage Importers and Deal- 
ers—Honduras. 

Alcoholic-Beverage Importers and Deal- 
ers—Paraguay 

Alcoholic-Beverage Importers and Deal- 
ers-—-Mozambique. 

Automotive-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Lebanon. 

Automotive-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Tunisia. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers and 
Chandlers—Costa Rica 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers and 
Chandlers—Paraguay. 

Boots and Shoes Importers and Dealers— 
Panama 

Business Firms—-Madagascar 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Austria. 

Chemical, Synthetic Organic, Manufactur- 
ers—Belgium. 

Clothing Manufacturers—Haiti. 

Confectionery Importers and Dealers 
Netherlands West Indies. 

Cooperage, Crate and Shook Importers and 
Dealers—Ceylon 

Dental Supply Houses—Pakistan 

Dental Supply Houses—Portugal 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—-Paraguay 

Foreign Credit Information and Brokers 
Who Deal in Exchange—Pakistan 

Furniture Manufacturers—Finland 

Furniture Manufacturers—Venezuela 

Instrument, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Paraguay 

Laundry and Dry Cleaning Industry 
Pakistan 

Motion-Picture Theaters—Israel 

Motion-Picture Theaters—Venezuela 

Musical Instrument Importers and Deal- 
ers—-Ecuador . 

Naval Stores Importers, Dealers and Pro- 
ducers—Pakistan 

Office Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers——-Brazil 

Office Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Spain 

Paint, Varnish and Pigment Manufactur- 
ers—Bolivia. 

Petroleum Industry—Iraq 

Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—Netherlands West Indies 

Radio and Radio Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Costa Rica. 

Sawmills—Argentina. 

Sewing Machines, New and Rebuilt, Im- 
porters and Dealers—Haiti. 

Schools and Colleges—Cuba 

Schools and Colleges—Iran. 

Schools and Colleges—Peru. 

Schools and Colleges—Uruguay. 

Sporting Goods, Toy and Game Importers 
and Dealers—Colombia. 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily-noon buying rates for cable transfer in 
New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 

Compiled in the Area Division, Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 
by the Federal Reserve Board. : 


Average rate 


Latest 
_ Ps ! a rs available 
ts , | ‘ 4 
ountry Monetary unit _— _— | November | oar a 
, | ~s ’ 
(annual) (annual) (monthly) 1949 
Australia Pound: Free $3. 2100 $3. 2122 $2. 2316 | $2. 2316 
Belgium Franc .0228 .0228 -0200 | 0200 
!.02C0 
Canada Dollar: Official 1.0000 1. 00C0 - 9091 . 9091 
Free . 92060 . 9169 | . 8986 . 8897 
Ceylon Rupee . 2085 . 2081 
Czechoslovakia. _. Koruna (201 .0201 .0201 .0205 
Denmark < Krone 2086 . 2086 *.1449 *.1449 
France (metropolitan) Frane (O84 
Official 2.048 
Free 2.C032 **.0(29 . 0029 
India Rupee . 3016 3. 3017 . 2087 . 2087 
Netherlands Guilder . 3776 . 3767 . 2629 2629 
New Zealand Pound 3. 2229 3. 5048 2. 7730 2.7729 
Norway Krone 2016 . 2016 **,1402 *.1402 
Philippine Republic Peso . 4974 . 4974 
Portugal : Escudo 0403 .04€2 . 0348 0348 
South Africa Pound 4.0074 4.0075 2. 7838 2. 7838 
Spain Peseta 0913 4.0913 
Straits Settlements Dollar . 3255 3262 
Sweden Krona 2783 . 2782 °°, 1933 *. 1933 
Switzerland Frane 2336 2336 . 2318 . 2329 
United Kingdom Pound 4.0286 4.0313 2. 8008 2. 8007 


Note.—On Sept. 18, 1949, the pound sterling was devalued. The following countries followed suit and devalued 
their currencies in relation to the dollar: Australia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, India, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Portugal, South Africa, Straits Settlements, and Sweden. Average exchange rates and daily quota- 
tions subsequent to September 1949 reflect the extent of this devaluation. : 
*Quotation nominal. 
**Quotations nominal for at least 5 days during the month. 
Foreign Bank ‘Notes’? Account rate; quotations through November 10. 

> Average of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 
Excludes Pakistan beginning April 1948. 

‘ Based on quotations through December 17. 





Bureau of the Census FT 952—United States Foreign Trade. Trade 
with U.S. 8. R. and Other Eastern Europe. 
| Publications for which a price is given are Summary Report. September 1949. 1 p. 
for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Monthly. 
United States Government Printing Office, FT 970—United States Foreign Trade. Trade 
Washington 25, D. C., or Field Offices of the by Customs District. Summary Report. 
Department of Commerce listed on page 2 September 1949. 2 pp. Monthly. 
of this magazine. Other publications are FT 972—United States Foreign Trade. 
free upon request from the Bureau of the Water-Borne Trade by United States Port. 
Census, U. S. Department of Commerce, Summary Report. July 1949. 9 pp. 
Washington 25, D. C.] Monthiy. 
FT 973-E—United States Foreign Trade. 
FT 110—United States Imports for Consump- Water-Borne Trade by Trade Area. Ex- 
tion Merchandise. Commodity by Coun- ports. Summary Report. June 1949. 3 pp. 
try of Origin. August 1949. 110 pp. Monthly. 
Monthly issues, 10¢. ; FT 973-I—United States Foreign Trade. 
FT 410—United States Exports of Domestic Water-Borne Trade by Trade Area. Im- 
and Foreign Merchandise. Commodity by ports. Summary Report. July 1949. 3 pp. 
Country of Destination. Pt. I. Commod- Monthly. 
ity Groups 00-5 August 1949. 62 pp. Pt. FT 975—United States Foreign Trade. Ves- 
II. Commodity Groups 6-9. August 1949. sel Entrances and Clearances. Summary 
94 pp. Monthly issues, 30¢. Report. September 1949. 3 pp. Monthly. 
FT 420—United States Exports of Domestic FT 981-—Shipping Weight and Dollar Value 


and Foreign Merchandise. Country of 


of Merchandise Laden on and Unladen 
Destination by Subgroup. August 1949. 


from Vessels at United States Ports during 


50 pp. Monthly issues, 10¢. ] the Intransit Movement of Merchandise 
FT 800—United States Trade-in Merchandise from One Foreign Country to Another 


and Gold and Silver with United States July 1949. 4 pp. Monthly. 

Territories and Possessions (except Alaska Statement 2402—United States Gold and 
and Hawaii). August 1949. 17 pp. Silver Movements. October 1949. 4 pp. 
Monthly issues, 10¢. Monthiv 


FT 810—Bunker Oil and Coal Laden in the : 
United States on Vessels Engaged in For- Foreign Trade Statistics Notes. October 1949. 


eign Trade. Summary Report. Septem- Pp. 164-170. Monthly. 

ber 1949. 2 pp. Monthly. Special Statistical Reports on United States 
FT 900—United States Foreign Trade. Total Water-Borne Foreign Commerce. United 

Trade. Summary Report. September 1949. States Vessel Exports to ECA Countries, by 

3 pp. Monthly. Type of Vessel and by Flag of Vessel. (No. 
FT 930—United States Foreign Trade. Trade 15.) June 1949. 4 pp., tables. Issued at 

by Commodity. Summary Report. Sep- 


irregular intervals. 

. B. 142-I and II—Changes in Parts I and TI 
of Schedule B, “Statistical Classification of 
Domestic and Foreign Commodities Ex- 


tember 1949. 10 pp. Monthly. p 
FT 950—United States Foreign Trade. Trade 

by Country. Summary Report. Septem- 

ber 1949. 4 pp. Monthly. 


FT 951—United States Foreign Trade. Trade ported from the United States, January 1, 
with ECA Countries. Summary Report. 1949 Edition.” Retroactive to January 1, 
September 1949. 1p. Monthly. 1949. 1 p., table. 
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U. S$. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE FIELD OFFICES 


Albuquerque, N. Mex. * Atlanta 1,Ga. * Baltimore 2,Md. * Boston 9, Mass 
Charleston 3,S.C. *® Cheyenne, Wyo. * Chicago 4, Ill 
Denver 2, Colo. * Detroit 26, Mich. * El Paso 7, Tex * WHartford 1, Conn 
Kansas City 6, Mo * Los Angeles 12, Calif. * Lovisville 2, Ky. * Memphis 3, Tenn 

Minneapolis 1, Minn. * Mobile 10, Ala. * New Orleans 12, La. * New York 4,N. Y 
Omaha 2, Nebr. * Philadelphia 2, Pa. * Phoenix 8, Ariz. * Pittsburgh 19, Pa. * Portland 4, Ores. * Providence 3,R.1. * Reno, Nev 
Richmond 19, Va. * St. Louis 1, Mo. * Salt Lake City 1, Utah * San Francisco 11, Calif. * Savannah, Ga. * Seattle 4, Wash 


For local telephone listing, consult section devoted to U. S$. Government 


U. S$. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFF 


* Buffalo 3,N. Y. * Butte, Mont. 
* Cincinnati 2, Ohio * Cleveland 14, Ohio * Dallas 2, Tex. 
* Houston 14, Tex. * Jacksonville 1, Fla. 
* Miami 32, Fla. * Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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